MORE NATIONAL INCOME CALLS FOR MORE SALESMEN 


The year 1929 equals 100 for both Income and Sales Travel 


INCOME 


SALES TRAVEL 


The broad moves of the national income and the 

ncome E timates oft 
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th end Horwath, currently income is much nearer the 1929 top. 


volume of sales travel (the latter measured by room 


sales of the nation’s hotels) are fairly close, but 


Doesn't this indicate a need for more salesmen? 
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173 MUTUAL “HOME-TOWN” STATIONS NOW 
SPANGLE THE MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 


Chances are that no matter where you live 
there's a Mutual station “right in your own 
backyard”, for Mutual makes a fetish of 
coverage from within. 

After all, there is no substitute for 100 
or more stations telling your story over the 
back fence, and loyally merchandising your 
product in their localities. 

The wisdom of such coverage has been 


proved and reproved. Often an audience 
rating of 8 in many-station cities, zooms to an 
impressive 25 in less station-packed markets. 
That's one reason why General Cigar se- 
lected 76 Mutual stations; American Safety 
Razor 97; Pharmaco 119. 
Another reason is that, on Mutual, ‘back- 
yard broadcasting” over 76 stations can still 
be bought for $3583 an evening half hour. AMERICA’S ONLY STATION OPERATED NETWOF 


COMING — 
the Sales Managers 
idea of 
magazine power... 


in Magazine 
advertising 


See March trade papers 
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face and hands, and has breakfast. That meal consists of fruie 
juice, hot cereal, baccn, toast and milk. Then follows a typicg 
nurscry school schedule, of alternating play and rest periods a 
nourishing meals, ending with story hour, baths and bed at tigh: 
o'clock for the 24-hour residents. 


Like the Dionne quintuplets, the King Edward nurseryites 4 
the object of much attention. Within a few months after Open. 
ing date, there had been visitors from 44 different states and fy 
countries. 


The children are an alert, responsive group. In keeping wig, 
modern methods of chiid uaining, they are taught to be independ, 
ent, the older ones making their own beds, for example. The; 
clothes, designed by the nursery’s director, are of the “self-help 
variety, which they can manage themselves. They spend mud 
tyme working with construction toys adapted to their age levels 
They enjoy daily contact with the “big, wide world,’ too, for the 
Nursery in a Factory line up twice a day on their roof to watch the Seaboard Air Lig 
: streamliners go by. The train’s whistles are blown especially fo 
the youngsters, and engineers and train crews make a point of 
waving to them. 


About 90% of the 2,000-odd employes of John H. Swisher & 
Son, cigar manufacturers of Jacksonville, Fla., are women; many 


of them are mothers of young children. That's why the company 


installed a nursery for the children of its workers two years ago, The nursery has been shown in picture form to millions of 

the only 24-hour industrial nursery in the country. The plan has Americans, a color photograph of the indoor playroom having 

helped everyone concerned—the company in increased efficiency been used to illustrate an Armstrong Linoleum advertisement, full 

and better production, not to speak of the good will it has gained; page size, in the SEP and Time. 

the mothers in peace of mind, permitting them to do better work é = ihe 

and thus earn more money; and the children, who have made im- Working conditions at the 80-year old Swisher plant are above 

measurable gains both mentally and physically the average for the locality, machine operators receiving 80 cents 

for each thousand cigars wrapped. Earnings range from $18 to 

The King Edward Nursery (named for a brand of cigars mad $24 a week, which is above the usual local figures for clerks 

by the con pany) 1s a sort of heaven-on-earth for pre-school child- and stenographers. 


ren. It occupies 8,500 square feet of space on the top floor of the 


factory. It has an outdoor roof-playground and an indoor play-room The company recently modified its attitude of benevolent 
equipped with construction toys, hobbyhorses, clay modeling mate- paternalism and adopted a planned employe-relations program 
rial, a new Wurlitzer piano and other up-to-the-minute amusements. Betore setting it up, Hunter Lynde, vice-president of the Asso 
ican ane decthieaiien. ann tee bees and cae fox Male: on ledlieion ciated Advertising Agency of Jacksonville (which handles the 
room: a laboratory; a stainless steel kiachen: offices for the two Swisher account), moved into a temporary office in the plant and 
physicians in daily attendance; and toddler-sized baths. All furni- headed a survey of workers attitudes and problems. It was found 
ture is small-scaled—tables, chairs, beds, lockers and chests. There’s that a worker's production and earnings could be considerably 
a staff of 22. including a director, trained nurses, dietitians, nuts- . stepped up in some instances, simply by teaming her with a dif. 
ere school teachers and a laboratory technician ferent partner at her machine. (Cigar machine operators work ir 
pairs at Swisher’s.) Executives were surprised, too, to learn tha 
There are accommodations for 100 children. To date about 60 workers had not previously considered themselves welcome tc 
have been admitted. Each applicant must undergo a health exam- bring their problems and complaints to the front offices. It was 
ination, and this has brought about the discovery of three diph- also discovered that certain jobs had become sinecures and no 
theria carriers. Two responded to treatment and were later ad- longer had any excuse for existing. These were abolished, and 
mitted to the nursery. their holders were given other work. 


Some of the children remain at the nursery except during weck- According to Carl S. Swisher, vice-president and general man- 
ends. Others are brought in by parents before their work begins ager of the company, the new program has already resulted in 
in the morning and are taken home at the close of the work-day benefits, not only in improved employe relations, but in higher 


efficiency of workers, and in lower costs and greater productivity. 


When he arrives at the nursery in the morning, a child its 
examined by a nurse, then sent to put on his nursery clothes 
(furnished by the institution); he next brushes his teeth, washes Hardware Art 


Last month two sets of New Yorkers were introduced te the 
work of Toni Hughes. One, the art set, mused startled but im 
pressed over Miss Hughes’ creations hung on exhibit in New 
York's Willard Gallery; the other, window shoppers, gaped and 
blinked at her art as it was displayed in Macy’s windows as back 
ground figures for new “sun clothes.” 


Both sets liked the figures. Made of a conglomeration of mate 
rials including chicken wire, perforated metal, plumber's tape, 
wooden bowls, badminton birds, kitchenware, birthday cake candle 
holders and an odd assortment of whatnots, Miss Hughes’ figures 
make you like them. They twist and turn and cavort when you 
touch them or turn a slight breeze on them (an electric fan will 
do) ; a set of plumber’s tape chorines attached to an electric motof 
kick with precision that would make the Radio City Rockettes 
jealous; some light up and others enchant you with just theit 
fantasy. Few have faces; you are supposed to form your own ides 
about features and expressions by looking into blank space. A 
caricature of Noel Coward has no neck: his head is held sus 
pended above his body by the hand that tips his hat. 


——_ — 
MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly on the first and fifteenth, except in April and October, when it is published three times a month and dated tht 
, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 4 
under the act of March 3, 1879. February 15, 1941. Volume 48, No. 4. 
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ONLY LOW-PRICED CAR WITH 


90-H.P. VALVE-IN-HEAD “VICTORY” ENGINE! 

BIG, ROOMY BODY BY FISHER WITH UNISTEEL TURRET TOP! 
CONCEALED SAFETY-STEPS AT EACH DOOR tasmonto ronnine soaros! 
UNITIZED KNEE-ACTION FOR MAXIMUM RIDING EASE! 
STRONG, RIGID, DURABLE BOX-GIRDER FRAME! 
ORIGINAL FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION! 
VACUUM-POWER SHIFT AND TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH AT NO EXTRA COST! 


ISION, General Motors Sales Corpor 


ae 


"C0 FURST BECAUSE ITS FIMESY i" 
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Power for 
the Public 
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T HRU cA 3 REAT P UBLI C POWER 


One of the greatest of all Federal projects has been 
the development of the Tennessee Valley by TVA. The 
monumental TVA dams—Norris, Wheeler, Wilson, 
Chickamauga, Pickwick and Gilbertsville—have opened 
a new economic era for the South. 


Memphis is the largest city using TVA power. What 
has it meant? Well, TVA cut the cost of electric power 
by 40 per cent for every business firm and individual 
in Memphis. It widened immeasurably the use of 
labor-saving home appliances among Memphis families. 
It is a prime reason why countless new industries have 
moved to Memphis. The municipally-owned distribution 
system—capitalized at $35,000,000—is the largest busi- 
ness enterprise here. 


The greatest single force responsible for bringing TVA 
power to Memphis was The Press-Scimitar. For six 
years this newspaper waged an unremitting editorial 
campaign to show what it would mean for Memphis 
to share in the vast pool of low-cost power which the 
government was creating. 


It was not an easy victory. The Press-Scimitar had to 
overcome the opposition of a powerful private utility. 
It had to convince political leaders that TVA was 
feasible for Memphis. Engineering objections that 
Memphis was outside the Tennessee Valley had to be 
answered. The public had to be sold on voting for a 
bond issue to pay for a municipal distribution system. 
At the same time, The Press-Scimitar defeated efforts 
to confiscate the property of the private utility. 


Bringing TVA to Memphis is only one of the long list 
of Press-Scimitar civic victories. Few newspapers can 
equal its record of worthwhile editorial accomplish- 
ments. And these various accomplishments not only 
mar: the confidence its 360,000 daily readers have in 
its leadership. They are precisely the reason for this 
confidence —a_ confidence which makes The Press- 
Scimitar a great newspaper — an especially resultful 
advertising medium. 


Memphis Press-Scimitar 


Press-Scimitar and The Commercial Appeal are the two 
reat’ Seripps-Howard newspapers serving Vemphis. Repre 
ented | the National Advertising Department Scripps 

vard Newspapers, 230 Park Ave., New York. Also in 


ctr t, Philadelphia, San Francisce 


Vemphis and 


THE MEMPHIS MARKET IS THE SOUTH’S LARGEST TRADE TERRITORY 


materials from which, with the aid of 


In reviewing the 


nuts 


and bolts and paint and shears, she fashions her figures, Miss 
Hughes says she can use anything that comes from the rdware 
store, the ten cent store or Great Aunt Sally's attic—and make j, 


work 


The figures she did for Macy’s and the ones on display 
for the art world are proof that she doesn't exaggerate. 


The New York department store commissioned Miss Hughes to 
make three figures—a cowboy, a gaucho and a man-about-town— 
for its window promotion of fashions of the West adapted fo; 
women's play merchandise to be dis. 
These Ngures 

clothes heralded on window 
We Borrow his Denim, his Jeans 
Very Shirt Off His Back for Your Fun in the Sun. 


CoM I 


clothes, sending her the 
played so that she could follow colors and theme 
Macy S 
as “Too Good for the Cowboy! 
and Take the 
Miss Hughes 


used to dramatize the cards 


ov was her pet of this series. 


Macy's kept this 


The cigaret is a 
gag. but the mate- 
rial from which 


Toni Hughes made 
the Maey 


is real 


cowboy 
real per- 
forated metal of 
the type hardware 
stores sell for laths 


and grilles, and 
real star - shaped 
cookie cutters on 


the trouser legs. 


figure in the window a week after the promotion was scheduled to 
end, moved another into its men’s wear department for permanent 
display. 


The Hughes “Hardware Arabesque” Willard ex- 
hibited to what flights her fancy will go when she gets started 
with a piece of wire, pliers, paint and her imagination. Here are 


show at the 


included such Hughes masterpieces as the caricature of Herbert 
Bayard Swope at his favorite game, cricket—-a figure taller than 
the artist who created it, made of wire and plumber's tape, with 
a frosted light globe that glows rosy pink for the face; a Gibsor 
Girl whose head was made from an empty chianti bottle with hai 
of coiled wire; figures mounted on music boxes; flower holders: 
garden figures, etc. Her decorative pieces will be sold through 
Young Books, Inc., in New York, but the marketing of her dis 
play pieces Miss Hughes will keep to herself. 


She likes the idea of creating these figures for displays. In 
fact, that's how she got started in business. A couple of years agi 
she began to write and illustrate a fairy tale about “The Flying 
Junkman’’—a self-made man who literally made himself out ot 
junk picked up around an airplane factory. Miss Hughes was 
living in Hollywood at the time, and a West Coast manufacturer 
of display materials became interested in the figures that finally 
emerged from the junk pile. He commissioned her to design 4 
series of figures that could be reproduced in his studio, and the 
designs clicked at once. Then Toni Hughes went in for more 
serious chicken-wire sculpture in preparation for her first one- 
man show in Hollywood. From that exhibit MGM ordered tw’ 
Victorian ladies, made of the flossiest wire mesh Miss Hughes 
could find, for the screen title and incidental 
“Susan and God.” 


dec yrations of 


When her figures are used as display pieces, Miss Hughes be- 
lieves they should be definitely tied up with the product as the 
Macy ones were. She is now working on a figure of the central 
character in a forthcoming book, “Hudson Valley Squire,” which 
Stokes, the publishers, will along with 


feature in windows 


the book. And at this writing, one of the fashion magazines had 
borrowed a group of her figures to add a light, gay touch to 
photographs of Spring hats. 
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SOME IMPORTANT FACTS! 


The newspaper picture in Chicago has changed. 1939 advertising records are as dead as 


the Dodo. If you want to boost sales in the nation’s second largest market, plan 
your advertising program on up-to-the-minute facts. Media records for the year 1940 
shows that the Chicago Herald-American registered linage gains in every major 


classification. GAINS DAILY! GAINS SUNDAY! 


The total advertising increase was 1,429,654 lines. The total volume of advertising 


carried by the Herald-American last year exceeded 10,900,000 lines. 


This newspaper is making advertising progress because it is producing results for 


merchants and manufacturers. It is producing results because it has a growing 


readership . . . a responsive readership. It is the newspaper that set the pace in 
Chicago in 1940 . .. and is setting the pace in ‘41. Ask any representative of the 


Rodney E. Boone Organization for additional facts. 
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| Y, Good in Detroit / 


Ward's Automotive Reports estimates a 500,000 passenger car and truck 
production for February, which will exceed any previous February produc- 
tion figure in history—while the strategic position which Detroit occupies 
in the great re-armament program is being reflected in the ever growing 
employment figures of this area. Every form of labor is being utilized to meet 
the insistent demands for more production; Detroit's vast plants are being 
geared up for the greatest mass production in history; skilled tool-makers are 
working full time and overtime; carpenters and mechanics of all kinds are busy 
building great new defense plants — which all means that Detroit's employ- 
ment figure is at one of it's highest points — which in turn means that 
Detroit's great family of buyers HAVE MONEY TO SPEND — MORE money 
than EVER before —and when Detroit is in its stride it REALLY goes to 
town — and how! 


58° of Detroit's skilled workers read The Detroit Times. 


82°% of Detroit's factory executives read The Detroit Times. 


Over 25% of Detroit's newspaper reading families read The 
Detroit Times EXCLUSIVELY. 


To Reach This New Wealth of Detroit — The Detroit Times Is a MUST on 
Every Advertising Program Designed for the Rich Detroit Market. 


15, 1941 
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* 
THERE JS A DIFFERENCE 


But, frankly, we don’t know what it is! 


At any rate, we'll not parry thrusts with our fair 
sister state over the flavor, nor quibble over the juice and 
vitamin content. Let the Chambers of Commerce battle 
over the citrus question. That’s not our point. 


What we want to prove is that things which look 
alike are ofttimes different—including newspaper adver- 
tising. 

For example, in 9 out of America’s 10 largest cities, 
evening newspapers lead in total grocery advertising. But 
in Los Angeles—city of paradoxes—a morning newspaper 
leads the field! That newspaper is the Los Angeles Times, 
with the largest family coverage in the market. It leads the 
second paper (evening) six days against six . . . it leads 
the third paper (morning) seven days against seven! 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


REPRESENTED BY WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE, AND CRESMER 
NEW YORK e¢ CHICAGO e DETROIT ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


Are You 


Pinning 


Down 
Smokestacks? 


OESN'T YOUR SALES 
D OFFICE have a big U.S. 
map studded with colored 

pins representing branches, dealers 
or jobbers? And isn't each pin care- 


fully stuck into the middle of a dot 
which locates a big town or city? 


Are you pinning down smoke- 
stacks instead of markets? 


Millions of people live in the great 
blank spaces between your colored 
sales pins. ... And these millions 
buy billions of dollars worth of mer- 
chandise every year. In many 
places they are supporting retail, 
wholesale and even manufacturing 
facilities in the smokestack markets 
you've so carefully pinned on your 
sales map. 


Those open spaces contain the 
great Farm-Dominated Mass Mar- 
ket where farm families dominate 
all business and trade. Your retail- 
ers cater to those families or go out 
of business. Despite the fact that 
The Farm-Dominated Mass Market 
is sprawled across thousands of 
miles, it is easier and less expensive 
to sell via advertising than a single 
big city. And, because it has been 
neglected by too many people like 
yourself it is far less competitive. 


Capper’s Farmer is read in one 
out of every three farm homes 
throughout the high-income half of 
the Farm Dominated Mass Market. 


And that half spends about 5 bil- 
lion dollars every year. 


CAPPER’S FARMER 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


f\, 


my. 
: a, 


Mam te 


In these 13 states, the 
richest half of the Farm- 
Dominated Mass-Market, 
Capper’s Farmer is read 
in one out of every three 
homes. 
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New living conditions for Amer- 
icans demand New Advertising 
Methods and Media... Shouldn’t 
your 1941 Magazine Advertising 
List be reviewed right now? 


Here are some of the new conditions that have 
changed your markets since 1933. 


HOMES... Nearly three million more people live in 
the Suburbs than ten years ago, bringing Sub- 
urban population to 614 million families. Ten 
times as many homes were built in 1940 as in 
1933—mostly in “suburban” neighborhoods. 
While total American population gained only 7%, 
there was a 16‘, increase in the number of fam- 
ilies—almost 5,000,000 new homes to sell! 


INCREASED FAMILY INCOMES .. . Salaries and wages 
increased over 50‘; between 1933 and 1940. 
America’s family purchasing power will be at an 
all-time high in 1941, 

BETTER TASTE — BETTER LIVING STANDARDS .. 
Over 6 million more men and women acquired a 
high-school or college education between 1933 
and 1939—an increase of 50°. They want the 
better things in life. 

ADVERTISING MEDIA... The American Home 
magazine has been both a cause and an effect 
of these trends . . . its circulation climbing from 
300,000 to over 2,000,000 since 1933. Its adver- 
tising revenue increased ten times over, gained 
$1,000,000 in the past year. 


Is your Advertising 


a“1933 Model"? 


A CHALLENGE 
TO AMERICAN ADVERTISERS 


E are so sure that more of your best 
prospects are concentrated among 
the over 2,000,000 families who now read 
The American Home that we are will- 
ing to publish the following proposition... 


You pick any typical urban market 
for which you have a list of buyers 
or users of your product, or buyers 
of allied products, or good prospec- 
tive customers. To you or any inde- 
pendent research organization with 
this list we will give our list of sub- 
scribers to be checked in comparison 
with any other magazine or maga- 
zines on your list. If the results do 
not prove that The American Home 
reaches more buyers, users or pros- 
pects per dollar, WE WILL PAY THE 
ENTIRE cost! (If The American 
Home does win, 
we'll be glad to p2 

the costs anyway!) 


SHOULD BE NO. 1 MAGAZINE FOR 1941 
ADVERTISING TO AMERICAN FAMILIES... 
AMERICAN HOMEMAKERS 


List 


Here are 10 good reasons why we believe 
The American Home will sell more goods 
at lower cost! The American Home has: 
1.—the highest percentage of families with incomes over 


$1,000 a year of amy magazine with 2,000,000 circulation 
or more 

2.—the 
fastest 


3.—the 


use quality merchandise 


of circulation in America’s 


the suburbs 


highest percentage 


growing market 
kind of reader-families with children, who must 
This dual appeal is 


vital for ill merchandise which is considered by 
husbands and wives logether 


4.—both men and women readers 


elling 


5.—higher percentage of readership by the housewife in the 


family than any “home-service’'or ““women's" magazine 


6.— more advertising of higher priced products for the 
hom: than any major magazine (home furnishings, 
electrical equipment, building materials, et 

7.—long reading life ... The American Home is referred 
to again and again for useful ideas during its full-month 
reading life and then some! Its new straight-line, con 
tinuous make-up gives both increased exposure and 
longer reading life to all advertising 

8.—of all major magazines, next to the largest percentage 
of readers between 25 and 45... the years that are richest 
in income ind most active for buying. 

9.—70% of its circulation in the retail-shopping areas of 
cities over 100,000, where 69% of all retail sales are made. 


» live in real home neighborhoods—the 


in 1941 


10.—families wh« 


table kind of people you'll need as your customer 


LITTLE WOMEN...BUT LOTS OF THEM! 


Pop 1N on the campus of any of the leading women’s colleges . . . and 


in most of them you'll find the girls reading The New York Times. It’s 


a 
their favorite New York newspaper. 
It’s easy to explain why. The New York Times is a vital newspaper sa 
edited for vital people who live vital lives. It’s the kind of newspaper ol 
fo 
modern young women need and demand. College girls today—matrons 
and mothers tomorrow—thousands and thousands of women read The IT 
1d 
New York Times today because they got the habit at school. They are 
lif 
part of one of the biggest audiences of women reached by any news- in 
al 
paper in the country! 
al 
And this in turn explains why so many of the things that advertisers 
fi 
advertise to women in The New York Times move so quickly and so o 
T 
surely to merchandising success and profit. i 


The New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 
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..»-BET ON THE HEN ©) \NOT ON THE SWALLOWS. 


There’s no record of farmers cashing any egg checks on a barn full of swallows. They flit 


and flounce and hubbub around, and produce nothing but commotion. * It’s the good 


old hen, taking her time, laying her eggs and sedately hatching her chicks, that buys gas 


for the farmer’s car, coffee for the farmer’s 


IT ALSO TAKES TIME for advertising to lay a good selling 
idea, and hatch profitable sales. 

That’s why the general monthly magazine, with its 30-day 
life, its solid substance of hours of good reading, its stimulat- 
ing fiction and authoritative fact, pays off or the advertising of 
all products that men, women and young people need and desire. 

For 56 years Cosmopolitan has been the most consistent 
and the consistently successful general monthly. 

It’s been consistent in its strict adherence to “the best in 
hetion, fact and illustration.” It’s been consistent in its stress 
on fiction as the great common denominator of entertainment- 
minded men and women. It’s been consistent in its leadership 
In newsstand sales. It’s been consistent in its urban concen- 


tration. It’s been consistent, as far back as the records go, in 


Cosmo 


“GREATER TODAY THAN YESTERDAY... 
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wife...and lipstick for the farmer’s daughter, 


its concentration among young, employed men and women. 
And it’s been consistent in recognizing that temperamental 
differences not only exist among magazine readers but must 
be given consideration in making advertising pay. 

In adapting its editorial policies and format to changing 
conditions, Cosmopolitan has been a leader, in front of but 
always in touch with its readers and advertisers, rather than 
an explorer with whom contact may be lost. 

Cosmopolitan, in 1941, as you may note, will indeed be 
“Greater today than yesterday...Greater tomorrow than 
today.” The sales that you can make to nearly 1,850,000 
Cosmopolitan families, whose spendable income tops $5, 500,- 
000,000, (over 10 times the retail shoe sales in the U. S.) 


definitely point to your consistent use of Cosmopolitan. 


olitan 


GREATER TOMORROW THAN TODAY” 
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An old story, the want of a nail. . . 

But here’s how it works out when an 
advertiser is Carrying a message to 
modern Management: For want of 
a call, a man was lost. For want 
of a man, a vote was lost. For want of 
a vote, the sale was lost. For want of a 
\ll because 


one Management man was not 


sale, the prohit was lost 


familiar with the product that was 


up for discussion. 


\n CxXEVGMe CHSEr .s< No. Unde r 
today’s complex and interlocking sys 
tem of Management, it happens all 
the time. For modern Manageme nt 
re ponsibility is divided among many 
men, each with an Important sav in 
his own field and in related fields. 


’ 


CCAUSE of this, the advertiser to 
Industry cannot afford to center his 


on on any one group of Manage 


NAIL IT DOWN... 


ment men. (For example, Fortune 
has documented proof that a message 
which reaches only men with the title 
of Purchasing Agent, will miss nearly 
sixty per cent of the men who actually 
do the buying for Industry! 


The man with a message for Indus 
try will do well to see that every nail 
is in place, that no Management man 
in any department — sales, produc- 
tion, purchasing, research, engineer- 
ing, finance — is overlooked. . . . This 
is the way that Management messages 
strike home. 

Who knows, sees, sells the Manage 
ment men your salesmen do_ not 
know, see, or sell? . .. How many calls 
does your staff make on the 127, 
\lanagement men who know, see, and 
subscribe to Fortune each and every 
month of the year? 


83% OF FORTUNE’S 150,000 SUBSCRIBERS ARE MANAGEMENT MEN 


—_—__——_—_—_—_— 


“But we have a difficult problem.” 
To advertisers who say this, FortuNE 
replies that most successful campaigns 
addressed to Management have grown 
out of difficult problems . .. after one 
question has been answered: 


“Where does Management read 
advertising with most interest?" 
.. . Recent figures obtained by 
Fortune’s Marketing Service Depart- 
ment in its constant investigation into 
Management advertising problems 
show that: 


85% of FORTUNE'S subscribers 
are officers, managers, directors. de- 
partment heads, partners or owners of 
businesses ... and every survey has 
shown that in Fortunes the advertiser 
reaches Management more certainly, 
effectively and economically than in 
any other magazine. 


| 


7hé WAGAZINE OF MANAGEMENT 
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As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for 


Salesman’s Paradise 
THE NEWS IS ALL OF ONE KIND so far as the sales- 


man is concerned. Management may have its worries over 
both the present and the future state of the nation and 
the world and democracy and capitalism—but to the sales- 
man this should be a lush period reminiscent of the Roar- 
ing Twenties. 

You have to go back more than ten years to find a sales 
background as promising as we have today. How can a 
salesman fail to better his last year’s record when he has 
such things in his favor as: 


1. PRODUCTION INDEX in 1940 averaged 122. 
Today it is over 130, with prospects indicating an early 
rise above 140. 


2. EMPLOYMENT IS UP: The durable goods in- 
dustries alone are employing 1,000,000 more men than a 
year ago. Mr. Knudsen’s economic analysts estimate that 
defense money already appropriated will create 18 billion 
hours of work, which (at 1,800 hours per year per man) 
means that ten million man-years of work have been 
created to date. 


3. INCOMES ARE UP: Currently the national in 
come, on a dollar basis, is running at about the 1929 level, 
but with the price level 18% under that year this means 
that in terms of power to purchase our collective incomes 
will buy more goods than ever before. 


i. EXPENDITURES FOR DEFENSE will average 
700 to 800 millions per month during the first half of 
the year. This is “pump priming” on a scale unprece 
lented since 1917-1918. 


5. BUILDING ACTIVITY is outstanding. Heavy en 
gincering contracts in January topped last year’s by 149%, 
ind the Dodge building contract reports for December 
were the highest in any month except one since the mid 
dle of 1929. When these new plants get into operation 
they will give more employment, require more materials, 
ind start more buying power spreading around the circle 


than the construction work is generating today. 


6. RETAIL TRADE IS BOOMING, with January 
showing a national gain in excess of 10%. The post 
holiday slackening was less than normal, and the late 
January and early-February pickup sharper than most ob 
servers had anticipated. 


WHOLESALER’S SALES for 1940 were up 7%, 
ind their inventories were up only 4%. This spells 


tor salesmen. 


8. CORPORATE PROFITS ARE UP: The annual 
reports of 390 leading industrial corporations, analyzed 
the National City Bank of New York, show combined 


, 


net protits, afte all CHAT CES Wd reserves Or Lldxes up 
9<% over the 1939 year. When companies have it, they 
ire most likely to spend it! 


9. TELEPHONE INSTALLATIONS | always _ have 


cecn a good index of national prosperity. The A.J. c 1. 
\Stem added more tele phones in Januar) than in any pre 
OuS month in ats history. With a gain of 129,400 units 
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Significant T 


rends 


the fortnight ending February 15. 1941: 


last month, the system increased the total phones in service 
to a new record high of 17,613,400. 


10, PROSPERITY IS WIDESPREAD; although the 
industrial regions get most of the headlines because of 
their defense contracts, the rural regions are likewise feel 
ing better times. Last year the farmers received a cash 
income of nine billion dollars—over half a billion more 
than in 1939. Alert companies are making special drives 
in the farm areas this year. G-E has organized a special 
promotional program aimed at a 1941 estimated farm 
potential for appliances and wiring materials of $120,000,- 
000. They figure that 2,000,000 farms now electrified will 
average at least $30 in appliance purchases and that the 
300,000 farms to be electrified this year will spend $200 
apiece for appliances and wiring. 


“We Shall Continue Our Work” 


WE APOLOGIZE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS for the lat 


ippearance of this issue owing to air raid damage in which 

ve lost much valuable property and suffered great dis- 

cation of our organization. But so long as we escape 
di isle } Ui C s/ d/ / ‘ if ; 11¢ ( “0 i ( rk. 


The two foregoing sentenc< 
tion marks, bring home vividly the tragic circumstances 
under which English magazines are printed, The italicized 
lines are from the November issue of Art and Industry, 
London. 

Business goes on. Not as usual, of course, but the 


when seen without quota 


English can adapt themselves quickly to changed circum 
Their continue to make 
their rounds, and eventually locate all their old customers 


stances. commercial travelers 
even though many of them, bombed out of their old lo 
ations, have set up shop on another street. Promotion and 
advertising are kept up as near to normal ‘as the paper 
shortage permits. The A. C. Nielsen organization, which 
started in 1939 the same type of store inventory survey 
over there which it does in this country, signed its biggest 
single order in December, 19:0! 


* 


Even though they're oversold, the English manufacturers 
continue to advertise A recent letter to a friend of mine 


Value of Goods Manufactured in Each 
State in 1939 and 1929 Compared 


What per cent value of products manufactured in 1939 wes of value of 


products manufactured in 19297 
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from a leading London advertising agent says, in part: 

Our staff is now up to 130 as against the lowest level 
of about 70 at the end of 1939... The most interesting 
feature of advertising nowadays is that almost every client 
stipulates that on no account whatever must any advertise- 
ment sell anything, or add to their burdens in any way 
by increasing the demand by even a fraction! Most manu- 
facturers can sell far more than they can produce, and are 
only concerned with maintaining their reputation and 
name. This may sound to you like a paradise for advertis- 
ing men, but I can assure you that is a darned difficult 
thing to write copy which will shed lustre upon a client 
and yet not sell his goods! 


Advertising in a War Economy 


“WHAT'S HAPPENING IN CANADA?’ is a frequently 
asked question. Because a number of advertisers, and 
groups selling advertising, have indicated an interest in 
what might happen to advertising in the USA if the 
nation gets into the war, I checked up with the editor 
of Marketing Magazine in Canada to find out what has 
happened up there since war was dec lared. 

Canada entered the war ofhcially in September, 1939, 
but during the balance of that year practically nothing 
was done in the way of priorities or taxation or govern- 
mental appeals which tended to affect advertising volume. 

But throughout 
1940 there was a 


Horse Race Wagers 
in 1940 Exceed 
Product Value of 


Many Industries 


constant succession of 
movements where 
either through inten- 
tion or effect, adver- 
tising was put under 
some type of handi- 
cap. Taxation curbs 
placed on so-called 
luxury products dis- 
couraged or stopped 


MILLIONS OF Track bets only—bets with 


DOLLARS ° 
bookies excluded 
Bets on 


Horse Races 


400 D d : 
] Medicines a number of adver- 
350+ = tisers, for example. 
Refrig- - aa aoe 
onal Ice orators Priorities made it im- 
— Radios | possible for certain 


3 iT} 2 | manufacturers to get 


Shirts needed materials and 
oe also there was a suc- 
cession of stern gov- 
ernment admonitions 
to the consumer to 
"Serve by Saving.” 


Whiskey 


The history of 
Canadian advertising 
in 1940 shows, how- 
ever, that while some 
classifications fell off, 
others were stepped up considerably; where taxations dis- 
couraged some advertisers, others stepped into the breach. 

Actual figures on advertising linage, according to the 
editor of Marketing Magazine, show a gain for the year. 


PP CL. 


Sixty Canadian daily newspapers showed a composite 
gain of 2.2% in 1940 over 1939—and their national 
linage made a slightly better increase, 3% to be exact. 

The eight leading national magazines in Canada showed 
an increase of 0.90% in 1940 compared with 1939. 


While none of these percentage gains is very impressiv e 


as to size, they seem extremely significant. There is no 
proot that we will get into the war and, while a number 
of so-called experts think we will get in, at least an equally 
large number say that the chances are that we will not . . 
Even if we should get in, the Canadian experience should 


indicate that advertising is not likely to fall off appreciably 
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Periodical advertising in England today is running at 
about 75% of the 1938 pre-war level, according to a letter 
from Cecil Chisholm, an English publisher, printed in the 
February 7 issue of Printers’ Ink. “Admittedly it is diff. 
cult for the manufacturer to worry about good will in 1940 
when the ground is rocking under one’s feet. Why trouble 
about business five years hence, when the old place may 
be blown sky high tomorrow! . . . Advertising’s reply to 
this is complete, however. Suppose the worst happens. 
Suppose you can’t produce a single unit for three months, 
How much easier your position will be if your dealers and 
customers have been kept aware of your continued exist. 
ence, of your difficulties, of your efforts to supply part of 
their needs, of your plans for the future. 

“Only by explaining your position clearly and contin. 
uously can you hope to benefit from good will as defined 
by the old English judge, ‘Good will,’ he said ‘1s the prob- 
ability that the old customers uill resort to the old place.’” 


Cited for Excellence 


GENERAL ELECTRIC'S PRESIDENT. Charles Wilson. 
made a talk recently before the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers at Philadelphia on the subject of 
“Total Security—A Challenge.” It is, in my opinion, the 
best outline yet made of the problem of winning total 
economic security for all under a system of democratic 
free enterprise. His analysis of present-day problems and 
his suggestions for their solutions over a long period of 
ycars makes the address a document of major importance. 
The company has reprinted the address in pamphlet form 
and our subscribers may secure copies by writing to the 
General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 
* 

More employes would feel pride in their work and in 
the company they work for if they knew more about its 
history and its policies. One of the best employes’ hand- 
books on the history, aims and ideals of the company 1s 
the recently distributed “Wings for Your Work’’ designed 
to acquaint the 2,800 employes of Transcontinental and 
Western Air Lines with the pertinent facts about their 
company. In a 48-page, pocket-size book, they present a 
condensed story of the history of aviation and of TWA, 
the background of the officers and directors, a map and 
explanation of the system, and a clear outline of all of 
the privileges and conveniences available to TWA em- 
ployes. SM subscriber I. F. Randall, assistant to the chair- 
man of the company, Air Lines Terminal Building, New 
York, has a limited number of copies which he will send 


to our subscribers. 


The two most articulate and most consistent opponents 
of price maintenance have been the officers of R. H. Macy 
& Co., New York, and Belmont Frank, proprietor of 
Frank's Economy Store, Burlington, Vt. For years Mr. 
Frank has been conducting a one-man campaign against 
what he calls “price raising laws.’ His fanaticism has 
led him to spend thousands of dollars to spread his gospel 
that price maintenance raises consumers’ living costs and 
is not needed by independent retailers. In 1939 he dis- 
tributed at his own expense a book on ‘The Story of Price- 
Fixing, Price-Raising,” and last month he began distribu- 
tion of another 160-page book called ‘Four Free States,” 

the four free states being Vermont, Delaware, Missour! 
and Texas, which do not have price maintenance acts. It 
you don’t believe in price maintenance, you'll get some 
new arguments in this book—and if you do believe in tt, 
it is worth reading to get the other fellow’s point of view. 

PHILIP SALISBURY 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Resnik Henke 


Tuste Resnik has been appointed general sales manager of 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y.. President W. W. Wachtel an- 
nounces. Mr. Resnik joined the company in 1939 as manage 
of the eastern division. For the previous ten years he had 
been with MeKesson & Robbins, having risen from salesman 
to head of the western wholesale division, including both the 
pharmaceutical and liquor departments. 


Harry HENKE is appointed vice-president and general sales 
manager of Standard Brands, Ine.. N. Y.. Thomas L. Smith. 
president, announces. He has served the company since 1908, 
and for the past ten years has been president of the subsidiary 
Standard Brands of California. Now he will move from San 
Francisco to SB’s executive offices in New York. 


NEWS 


i 
A 
MeKenzie Ewald 


Donato McKenzie, ten years with General Electric Co. as 

transformer specialist and fluorescent lighting salesman, is now 

sales manager of the G-E Plasties department at Pittsfield, Mass. 

There the company is expanding plant, laboratory and _ office 

facilities to handle increased production, partly to meet indus- 
trial demand for plasties as metal replacements. 


Henry T. Ewan, president of Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit ad- 

vertising ageney, was awarded the gold medal for distinguished 

services to advertising at the Annual Advertising Awards 

Dinner. His organization, which has just celebrated its 30th 

anniversary, is the oldest Detroit ageney and one of the few 

in the L. S. to retain both its corporate identity and _ its 
directing head for so long a time. 


REEL 


Boscow Kestnbaum 


\. R. Boscow, assistant to the general sales manager of Nash 
Motors division of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, has been 
elected fleet sales manager. Entering the automobile industry 
in 1923, Mr. Boseow joined Nash in 1937 as advertising man- 
ager, and was made assistant to the general manager in 1939. 


Mrver KestNBAUM, executive vice-president of Hart, Schaffner 

& Marx. Chicago, succeeds Mark W. Cresap as president. Mr. 

Cresap will continue as board chairman. President Kestnbaum 

joined H, S & M in 1921, serving in the labor relations depart- 

ment, then in the credit department. In 1933 he was elected 

a director and treasurer and later a vice-president. Last year 
he rose to the post he now leaves. 


Photoeraph of Mr. Oliver by Kaid 
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Oliver Engel 


Joyce F. Oxtver, former secretary and director of Glenmore 

Distillery’s New York Company, has been appointed sales man- 

ager of Stewart Distilling Co., Baltimore. Previous to repeal 

he was a director and sales manager of the Remington Rand 
cash register offices in London. 


J. 8. Encer has been appointed general sales manager of the 
General Shaver division of Remington Rand, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Many years ago he started with Remington Typewriter 
Co. in Wilkes-Barre. For five years he was a member of the 
Machine-a-Day Club. Later he was promoted to Buffalo, N. Y., 
branch manager. With the formation of the General Shaver 
division he beeame western s. m. at San Francisco. 
tone: Mr. Engle, by Ralph Foley 
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Packages Women Like—and Dislike 


A New Sales Management Survey 


Do you want to know how you can dress your product to 


win greater preference for it in the market? Women in 


eleven cities tell you. They hurl roses and eggs freely in 


answer to questions asked by Ross Federal investigators. 


Part I of a report in three parts 


BY A. 


R. HAHN 


Vanaging Editor, SALES MANACEMEN1 


ERE is a new chapter in SALES 

MANAGEMENT'S _ continuing 

study of the critical attitudes 

of American housewives to- 
ward packages. Field work was com- 
pleted early in December by Ross Fed- 
eral Research Corp. Slightly over 
1,000 women were interviewed in 11 
cities. * 

A jig-time summary of highlights 
of the survey would look something 
like this: 

1. Results of previous surveys on 
pet peeves’ are confirmed: Women 
still hate unstable packages and bottles 
that spill anchor top closures 

packages that won't close in a 
sanitary manner after they are once 
opened . . . corks. 

2. Women are keen about boxes 
with spouts screw lids, whether 
tin or plastic transparent pack- 
ages, whether glass or cellophane . . . 
glass containers they can re-use 
inner wraps that keep foods fresh. 


3. Women are almost fanatically 
superstitious about the consequences 
of leaving tin in contact with food. 
Tin can industry needs major institu- 
tional advertising and public relations 
job. 


i. Most complained-about products 
are sardines, catsup, cocoa, extracts, 
sugar, cereals, syrups, jams and jellies, 
tinned meats, olives pickles. 

Except for their fixed ideas about 
the possible danger of poisoning from 
foods left in contact with tin—a fear 
which is utterly unwarranted by the 
facts—criticisms made by the house- 
wives were sane, logical, practical. 
They appreciate eye appeal, but show 
no disposition to be whimsical or 
cute. They want packages that are 


* Des Moines, Memphis, New Orleans, 
Denver, Syracuse, Buffalo, Portland 
(Ore.), Charlotte, Salt Lake City, Albany, 
Oklahoma City 
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easy to open. They want packages 
that are sanitary. And they want pack- 
ages that save time, steps, double han- 
dlings, clean-ups, and extra dish-wash- 
ing in the kitchen. 

To men who have personally had 
no kitchen experience, the attitude of 
women toward certain packages will 
be something less than understand- 
able. But to a woman who must go 
through the endless motions of food 
preparation three times a day, with all 
the attendant ice box traffic, mixing, 
cooking, and washing up, they make 
complete sense. For most of them are 
based on a desire to ease the pressure 
at some point in this meal-manufac- 
turing process. 


* 


This current survey is the most im. 
portant one in the series SALES Man. 
AGEMENT has offered. It is important 
because certain facts, which could be 
reported previously only as strong 
trends, are now established as indis. 
putable facts. It is also important be- 
cause the time lapse since the begin. 
ning of this work has now been suf. 
ficiently long to show that package 
changes made in accordance with our 
early suggestions are proving right 
from the standpoint of their later re- 
ception in the market. Example: 
Four years ago women were already 
asking for spouts on breakfast cereal 
packages. Ralston recently adopted 
one. Now, in this current survey, 
housewives—without aided recall— 
are pointing to the Ralston box as a 
package they especially like. We are 
now beginning to prove as we go 
along. 

For those who may be coming upon 
this survey cold, a word about the pur- 
pose of these investigations: 

SM’s editors have long believed 
that the importance of the package as 
a factor in sales resistance has been 
underestimated by many  manufac- 
turers, especially those who distribute 
food products. Most manufacturers 


* 


Morton Salt Package Leads in Popularity 


The Morton salt package (shown on 
opposite page) received more favorable 
votes from the housewives interviewed 
in this survey than any other. Over 20% 
of the respondents mentioned it. 


Although salt has been sold under the 
brand name “Morton” since 1848, it was 
not until 1911 that the company brought 
out its first modern package with a 
spout. This spout was hinged into the 
cardboard and it had a habit of breaking 
off, and falling down inside the package. 

The package was improved in 1915 
and the label was changed, giving it 
more shelf value. Somewhat later a spout 
was worked out with an aluminum wire 
hinge which was stapled into the can. 
Spouts now no longer fall off or in and 
many women report that they use the 
cans for a variety of purposes, especially 
for rice, corn meal and such other 
staples as they like to have in containers 
which will “pour” readily. 

The label was re-designed in 1932 and 
brought up to modern standards. Since 
then it has not been changed except that 


Not to be reproduced in whole or in part without specific permission of publisher. 


in 1937 the company began to use yellow 
lettering for its iodized salt and white 
for its free running salt. 

The company has for a considerable 
number of years, and still does, run sur- 
veys of various kinds to determine what 
housewives think of the spout, the size 
and shape of the package, and how gen- 
erally acceptable it is. In a recent test 
in a middle western city of 150,000 78% 
of the women interviewed reported that 
they used Morton salt. 

A considerable number of reasons 
were given but the leading ones, in order, 
were as follows: 

Free running, never cakes 

Habit 

Stronger salt, goes farther 

Contains iodine 

Convenient package 

Better quality 

Nationally advertised or well known 
Like pouring spout 

Seven per cent of those interviewed 
said that they had used Morton salt from 
21 to 50 years. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Editor’s Note 


In the field of business paper publishing—so far as we 


know—Saces MANAGEMENT pioneered the type of pack- 
age research represented by the report which begins on 
the facing page. 

In a let’s-see-what-happens mood, we started it in 1934. 
People said, “But do you dare to print such candid 
criticism of the Big Names who are your subscribers?” 


We said. “We think they will regard it as a service.” 


And so they did. Some were surprised, some were 
grieved, but few felt insulted. And some went right out 
and used our ideas. Women individually will seldom 
write to manufacturers to complain about packages. 
However, when we gave them a collective opportunity 
to express their opinions on the subject, they became 
extremely vocal, and we began to uncover sources of 


sales resistance that had largely gone unnoticed. 


Since 1636, when we placed the field work in the hands 
of outside research authorities, there have been three 
surveys: “Consumers Tell What They Dislike about 
Packages and Containers,” April 1, 1936; “Housewives 


Run Up Danger Signals for Manufacturers in New Sur- 
vey, September 15, 1936; and “More Lowdown from 
the Ladies on Packages and Containers.” January 1 and 
15. 1939. 


Ewine Galloway 


One of the odd phenomena which recurs each time we 
analyze a new batch of returns is the speed with which 


housewives” opinions begin to fall into a pattern. The 


size of sample—the number of. interviews—required to 


establish a trend in this type of inquiry is very small. 


In the current survey, returns from almost any one city 


in the group of 11 accurately mirror the final and total 


re-ult. 


In seeking out the critical opinion of women con- 
cerning packages, we have tried both unaided reeall and 


aided recall. Except in volume, there is little difference 


in results, and each sueceeding survey has proved the 


accuracy of earlier investigations. Opinion for the most 
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: part is clean-cut, and there are few subjects we have 
’ 
¢ explored on which opinion seems to be anywhere near 
’ 


evenly divided. (One interesting exception: Bottled 


versus canned beer.) 


FREE RUNNING 


SALT 


‘ *“AGNESium cansonare ADO? 
., and the report will appear in three parts. Parts IT and 
NET wr.1 ug. 1002 III will follow in consecutive 


Over 50,000 individual “votes” from 1,002 interviews 


were tabulated and distilled into the accompanying §re- 
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port. The questions will be handled in logical groups, 


Issues, 


SwatnN iT Rays” Manufacturers or their advertising agents who have 


IT POURS! specific questions should address them to 
A. R. Hawn, 
Managing Editor. 


Which packages do consumers like 


: their advertising agencies have 
been more concerned with designing 
packages which would have eye appeal 
in his window 


than with improvement of the pack 


on the grocer s shelf or 


ige from the standpoint of the way tt 
behaves functionally in the hands of 


Naturally 


cared only 


the housewife who buys it 


production departments 


about keeping the packaging process 


is easy and convenient and cheap as 
them a 


7 
POSSIDIE to 


pac kage Was 
simply a carrier, nothing more. What's 


od enough for the production de 


partment however, 1S not good 


nough for the housewife, and be 
tween them stretches a gulf into which 


you can drop a continent 


Potent Merchandising Tool 


a package 
a merchandising 
rood will builder, a way of 
itisfaction to the product it- 


and thus creating consumer pref 


designed its 


ove! competitiy goods intrin 
Two brands 
offered to a 


same quality, same price 


uly equal in quality 


butter are 


But one has an anchor top and the 


other a screw plasti lid If she’s 


and why? And which do they dislike 


typical of the majority who reported 
to us in this survey, she'll take the 
plastic lid every time. Reasons: The 
package is easier to open; it will seal 
tightly after each separate use; and 
she can re-use the jar when it’s empty 

In the questionnaire used to gather 
data in this survey, we frequently 
asked for mention of brand names. 
Almost all readers will find these of 
interest, especially in connection with 
packages and closures women approve 
of. We wish to emphasize, however, 
that in the cases of adverse criticism, 
its only to be expected that big, na 
tionally known brand names would 
come up most frequently. Your own 
brand name may not be mentioned at 
all, but that doesn’t mean your pack 


age is right. Study the principles in 


volved in the criticisms of your type 
of merchandise, and then see if your 
kages will stand up in the light of 


Look for Hrces of dissatisf i 


Further, we urge any manufacturer 
who, through what is reported here. 
begins to sense the need for a change 
of package, to double-check our find 
ings with a field survey of his own. 
In such a study he can devote the full 


period of interview to his specific 


and why? 


This field study provides the answers. 


package and packaging accessories, 
and can round out in greater detail the 
general type of information which 
emerges from a broad study like this 
one. 

In gathering tne field data upon 
which the following tabulations and 
interpretations are based, we used 
what in research language is called 
“unaided recall.’ That means ques- 
tions phrased like this, ‘Name any 
products whose closures (tops, stop- 
pers, etc.) you particularly dislike.” 
All the thinking is left up to the re- 
spondent. 


More Light on Old Problems 


We deliberately repeated several of 
the questions used in the previous 
package survey because we want to 
continue to build data along certain 
main lines of inquiry. (Example: 
“Name any products that you con 
sider poorly packaged because they 
spill in the refrigerator or tip over on 
the shelf or table.) As we report on 
response, we shall frequently refer 
back to previous results, on similar 
questions, and we shall point out from 
time to time interesting instances 
where findings cross-check. 


Products Poorly Packed 


QuESTION 1: Name any products 
that you consider poorly packaged 
hecause they spill in the refriger- 
ator or tip over on the shelf or 
table. 


SUMMARY 


Product Ventions 


Cereals 115 
(Most mentioned: Corn flakes, Post 
Toasties, any cereal in transparent 
wrapper. ) 

Coffee 
(Most mentioned 
in paper bags ) 

Dried Fruits l 

Dried Vegetables 101 
(Most mentioned: Navy beans 
and rice in transparent wraps.) 

Extracts 
(Most 
Price) 

Flour 
(Most mentioned 

Maraschino Cherries 

Olive Oil 

Olives 
(Most mentioned: Heinz, 
Ann Page) 

Pickles 
(Most mentioned: Heinz) 

Preserves. Jams and Jellies 

Salt 

Sauces (including catsup) 
(Most mentioned: Heinz) 


Coffees packed 


13 


mentioned: Tone, Sauer, 


Gold Medal) 


Libby, 


All of the brands 


or the types of packages 


Ventions 


> 


Product 
Sezcp Products 
(Most 


Spices 


lentioned 


Starches 
Macaroni, Spaghetti, odles 
(Most mentioned American 
Beauty 
wraps. ) 


transparent 


Tapioca 
(Most mentioned: Minute) 
Cornstarch 
Sugar 
(Most mentioned Jack 
brands in transparent 
brands in cloth bags.) 
Syrups and Honey 
(Most mentioned 


Frost. 
wraps, 


Hershey ) 

Conc.Lusions: Until 
trouble with spilling was confined to 
unstable bottles and boxes, and to in- 
herently troublesome products such as 
flour, sugar, coffee and salt, the finely 
divided particles of which spill with 
even the most delicate handling. With 
this survey, however, we run into the 
transparent wrap that splits. Every 
single major packaging material has 
some weakness to fight, and the fact 
that the all-over transparent wrap is 
unsatisfactory after women get it in 
the kitchen is apparently the main 
hurdle to be cleared in this field. 


now. all 


LNOT 


NOW Rien ta 


VITAM iy & 
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does this seem too difhicult. Perhaps 
stiffer bases for transparent packages, 
plus improved opening arrangements, 
would head off so many untimely 
spills of navy beans, rice, spaghetti, 
and other products now packed in 
tremendous quantities in clear sheet- 
ing of many kinds. 


All Are Nuisances 


The unstable bottle is simply con 
signed to the ‘damned nuisance’ 
category and it is our earnest recom- 
mendation that manufacturers get rid 
of them with all possible speed. Their 
undesirability is perhaps the most 
thoroughly obvious fact which had to 
be established by these surveys before 
manufacturers began to be conscious 
of it. 

Most-mentioned products-that-spill: 
extracts, sauces. Most-men- 
tioned in previous survey, same 
reason: Olives, pickles, extracts. 

In addition to those tabulated above, 
many other products were mentioned, 
among them: Milk cartons, capers, 
ammonia, and drug products such as 
Fletcher's Castoria, hand lotion, cod 
liver oil, and hair tonic. 

(Continued on page 74) 


Olives. 


shown here, are appraised by housewives in this survey. 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio, Outdoor Posters and Trade Papers 


Martha’s Cook Book 


Imports of European wines are a 
mere trickle now, and so American 
vintners have an opportunity for in- 
sales. Taylor Wine Co., 
Hammondsport, N. Y., like many 
companies in various industries, is em 
phasizing the home-grown character of 
its products. 


( reased 


Its latest effort along this line is a 
recipe book, “Leaves from the Table 
of George and Martha Washington.” 
Handwritten by Mrs, John Custis, it 
was given to Martha upon her mar- 
riage to her first husband, Daniel 
Parke Custis. When the Widow Cus- 
tis married George Washington, the 
book went with her to Mount Ver- 
non’s_ kitchen. Unearthed in the 
archives of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, it is reproduced in part by 
Taylor. 

For the benefit of modern readers, 
such 18th Century words as suckets 
(sweetmeats), walme (a_ boiling), 
coffin (a pastry shell for a pie), and 
caudle (to mix with wine and other 
ingredients) are translated. Biogra- 
phies of the Washington and Custis 
families, pictures and copy on Taylor's 
wines, and additional up-to-date re- 
cipes are also included to make an un- 
usually interesting and practical cook 
book. 

Moser & Cotins, Utica and N. t.. 
prepared it, and will feature it in all 
the company’s advertising as a “send 
for free copy” offer. Forbes Litho- 
graph, Boston, did the job. 


Protecto-Ray 

Hotel New Yorker has begun the 
“largest ad campaign ever undertaken 
for a single service by any hotel or 
group of hotels” for its new “Protecto 
Ray’’ method of sterilizing bathrooms. 

Latter is a portable unit, developed 
in conjunction with G-E, with ultra- 
violet ray equipment of high intensity, 
which “destroys all bacteria, germs and 
fungi known as athlete's foot.” Fifty- 
one of them (each costing $300) will 
be operated by the regular maids. 
After each bathroom is cleaned upon 
the departure of a guest, the Protecto- 
Ray is wheeled in and set to work by 
snapping a switch. Five to seven min- 
utes is 99% effective in killing all 
“bugs,” United States Testing Co. re- 
ports, but the New Yorker will use 
the machines for ten minutes. Then 
the bathroom door is sealed with cello- 
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phane. New guests break the seal of 
a completely sterile bathroom. 
Through Maxon agency, N. Y., the 
inn will tell the world about this 
milestone in sanitary progress’ by 
space in 39 dailies of 28 cities, c-to-c; 
in Esquire, Neu Yorker, Time: in 
Dry Goods Journal, Women’s Wear, 
and other trade journals; in “every 
leading hotel trade newspaper and 
magazine’; on 24-sheet posters of 26 


cities; and by direct mailings. Cam- 
paign will cost over $100,000. 
Nary a Leg 

It's a great deal further than a 


whoop and a holler from Grandma's 
day when all right-thinking housewives 
put panties on the piano’s limbs. 
Thumb through the pages of any cur- 
rent periodical, Rip Van Winkle, if 
you don’t believe that females now 


have undeniable legs and are not 
ashamed to exhibit them up to the 
socket. 


% / 


| 
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M* Callum 
PROPPER 


Nowadays modesty is startling. 


Therefore a hosiery advertisement 
that doesn’t show even a teeny-weeny 
bit of silken calf is a gen-u-ine jolter. 
Propper-McCallum Hosiery Co., N. Y., 
has done it though, as the reproduc- 
tion attests. Culled from the March 
15 issue of Vogve, it will also appear 
in Harper's Bazaar and possibly in 
other magazines later. Purpose of the 
ad is to emphasize by understatement 
the McCallum slogan, “You just know 
she wears them.” 

P-McC, and its agency O'Dea, Shel- 


don & Canaday, N. Y., believe it wij} 
sell more stockings than musical 
comedy chorus of legs. The ex. 
quisitely turned-out bride is the dream. 
image every girl cherishes, and the jp. 
ference will strike a knowing chord.” 
Literal-minded males will continue to 
rustle the pages in search of a Petty 
girl, or reasonable facsimile ‘ 


Fun at Duffy’s Tavern 


Magazine Repeating Razor Co. 
maker of the Schick Injector razor and 
blades, sponsors a new varicty program 
on 55 Columbia stations - starting 
March 1. Time: Each Saturday from 
8:30 to 8:55 p.m., EST. 

Called ‘Duffy's Tavern,” the pro- 
gram’s debut is likewise the debut of 
Schick on the CBS network. Last July 
the Tavern was one of 14 in a ‘Fore. 
cast” group of programs presented by 
Columbia for sponsor and audience 
approval. Starring Ed. Gardner, radio 
actor and director, as “Archie,” a 
Manhattan Mr. Dooley, the Tavern 
made a hit at that performance. The 
same formula of informality—music 
by John Kirby’s orchestra and guest 
artists from stage, literature and the 
arts, with Archie presiding—will be 
continued. 

J. M. Mathes, N. Y. agency, is in 
charge. 


Never-Lift Lifts 114% 

Proctor Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
tasting the sweet morsel of a 114% 
sales increase last year over "39, will 
endeavor to maintain the advance 
through heavier advertising. 

Consumer copy on Proctor’s ‘‘Never- 
Lift” iron and pop-up toaster will ap- 
pear in Good Houskeeping, Life, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Woman's Home 
Companion. Trade paper schedules 
are ‘more than double’ those of 1940. 
John Falkner Arndt, Philadelphia, 1s 
the agency. 

Dealers and utilities will also fea- 
ture an offer of $2 for any old iron 
traded in on two models in Proctor’s 
line and $1 for another model. A 
promotional deal package will be fur- 
nished dealers with every order for 
six irons. It contains assorted litera- 
ture, price tags, novelties, posters, etc., 
as well as material for a newspaper 
series and a window display. 


When It Rains It Pours 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago, 93 years 
old, will run 147,000,000 magazine 
ads this year, an increase of 23,000,- 
000 over last year. Fourteen publica- 
tions are on the list: 

American Cookery, Country Gentle- 
man, Family Circle, Farm Journal ana 
Farmer’s Wife, Good Housekeeping, 
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Household, Ladies’ 
Journal, Liberty, McCall's, 
True Story. Woman's Day, 
Home Con pa ini0Nn. 

“Baby appeal” will be used to at- 
tract the attention of mothers and to 
bring out the point that Morton salt 
is available with or without iodine. 
Copy is held to a minimum, with pic- 
Blackett-Sample- 
has the account. 


Home 
Sunset, 
Woman's 


land’ ¢ 
Hollana Js 


tures predominating. 
Hummert. same city, 


Wayne King for Armour 

Armour Soap Work, Chicago, is 
sponsoring Wayne King and his or- 
chestra in a half-hour Saturday evening 
program over 35 CBS stations. Time: 
7:30-8:00. Product: Luxor toiletries. 

The “Waltz King’s” orchestra was 
most recently playing for Colgate- 
Palmolive-Pect. As in the previous 
series, the program will originate in 
Chicago. 

Armour Soap Works is hereby mak- 
ing it’s first appearance on the Colum- 
bia network. Lord & Thomas, same 
city, is handling the account. 


Milk and Cream Co-op 


California Dairy Council, San Fran- 

cisco, is promoting milk and cream in 
that market area and testing ad and 
merchandising ideas preparatory to a 
state-wide campaign. 
Copy running in the S. F. Call-Bulle- 
tin, Chronicle, Examiner, News, gives 
milk endorsements and recipes by a 
well-know = s« ulptor, society matron, 
chef, etc. Alternating copy in smaller 
space appears on sports and society 
pages playing up the flavor achieved 
by adding milk to food and beverages. 
Each ad is slanted to coincide with 
men’s and women’s interests. 

Half pages in Retail Grocers’ Ad- 
vocate and pages in Pacific Coast 
Re view stress the business-building po- 
tentialities of milk to the trade and 
encourage better understanding be- 
tween retailers, wholesalers and dairy 


farmers. Interviews with leading gro- 
cers and —_ farmers will present 
milk and cream merchandising ideas 


used successfu lly by the former. Adop- 
tion of the ideas by other dealers will 
be urged. Interviews with dairy far- 
mers will dramatize the producer and 
the product on the line of general 
good public relations, , 

Dairy Council is 
opportunity to get milk 
and its virtues into the spotlight. Re- 


Simultaneor isly, 
taking every 


cently, for example, it staged a ‘Dairy 
ne ustry Day ” at the S. F. Advertising 
lub Be sides spe akers representing 


the ind: there was a pretty milk- 


maid presi ee at a bar (see picture), 
and two Guernsey calves in a straw- 
filled per 


banquet hall 


Prizes were awarded 
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for the best names for the young bull 
and heifer, though the advertising fra- 
ternity had difficulty distinguishing 
between them. The event made head- 
lines in the press. 

All ideas tried out in S. F. will be 
checked for pulling power and the 
best will be used in other parts of the 
state as the program is extended. 

This S. F. campaign is probably a 
forerunner of what will be done else- 
where in California when sufficient 
funds are available. Dairy Council is 
currently holding district meetings to 
secure approval of a fund collection 
to support a state-wide dairy promo- 
tion that would link to the national 
effort now underway. No individual 
brand names, of course, are mentioned 
anywhere. It’s all boosting milk and 
cream, not a particular trade-mark. 
Agency: Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 
San Francisco office. 


Lithographers 

Amalgamated Lithographers _ of 
America has started “the first exten- 
sive advertising campaign sponsored 
exclusively by a labor organization for 
the benefit of its industry.” Afhliated 
with the A. F. of L., the union has 


54 locals, 13,000 members. Head- 
quarters are in , Be 

Explains William J. Riehl, inter- 
national president of ALA: “So many 
misconceptions have arisen, as to the 
exact nature of lithography, even 


among men reasonably well versed in 
the graphic arts processes, that we feel 


Lk BAR 
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Geiger, San Francisco Director of Public Health, 
Ad Club, drink a toast to beauty. 


president of 


and Al Joy, 


an educational job is necessary. 

Our plans are to explain the general 
advantages of lithography in the ini 
tial ads, then later to point out why 
lithography iS preferable for various 
agen types of jobs.’ 

Advertising trade papers will be 
used, with the addition of consumer 
publications after a few months. Emil 
Mogul is the New York agency ‘in 
charge, 

Census Bureau — for 1939, just 
released, show a 19.5% increase in 
lithographic production. The indus- 
try’s annual business is now estimated 
at more than $250,000,000. 


Atlantic’s Posters 

Atlantic Co., Atlanta brewery, has 
begun the largest outdoor poster cam- 
paign in its history. It will extend 
through July. Some 742 towns in 
seven southwestern states will be blan- 
keted. In South Carolina, for instance, 
every town with a posting plant will 
be used, Total a is several 
times as large as in 1940. 

Atlantic ale and beer and Signal 
draft beer will be featured. Special 
painted bulletins will be added to the 
regular postings in a few high-spot 
locations. 

Donahue & Coe, 
is in charge. 


Goodrich to Roll 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 
will release on February 22 its latest 
(Continued on page 65) 


N. Y. and Atlanta, 


kK. L. Mathy 


While the production department sweats, will sales vege- 


tate? Will Armistice Day II find us with our mental motors 
idling. our muscles flabby, our selling equipment in dis. 
repair? There are a thousand jobs waiting to be done, says 


this West Coast executive. Why not take them in hand? 


As told to Elsa Gidlow 


BY E. L. 


MATHY 


First } ice-President in Charge of Sales Promotion and Advertising, 


Victor Equipment Co., San Francisco 


Wanted: The Stamina to Stay Fit 
in the Face of Easy Orders 


EW managements, in the period 

of easy sales on which we are 

now launched are going to re- 

mind the sales executive that 
unearned prosperity presents a danger 
to the firm enjoying it, and a danger 
to the sales department. Management 
is going to be too much concerned 
with stimulating production to meet 
the demands of our rearmament pro- 
gram to remind the sales department 
that an end will come to its easy suc- 
cesses and to require the sales execu- 
tive to visualize the problems he will 
have to meet when the world resumes 
the less dramatic, less exhilerating 
pace ot peace. 

But the wise sales manager, who ts 
concerned with preventing a condition 
whercin he would have to face the in- 
evitable post-war adjustment with a 
personnel that has gone soft from op- 
erating in a sellers’ market, is going 
to undertake now a program that may 
not look necessary but one which he 
knows is as essential as the athlete's 
training regime before the champion- 
ship match. Realizing that business is 
running a fever, our sales executive 
will not be fooled by the mounting 
sales curve. He will know that un- 
earned prosperity, easily secured orders 
are the most potent narcotics to lull 
even the best to sleep, and that the 
sales department will need to be wide 
awake to meet the challenges the cessa- 
tion a war-time economy will bring. 

Difficult though it may be and un- 
necessary though it may seem—with 
the plant running at capacity and 
orders piled up—he will attempt to 
visualize the sharply altered conditions 
in which he and his men will be work- 
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ing when peace returns, and he will 
lay out a program now that will ensure 
his meeting those conditions with a 
tough-fibred sales force and himself in 
fighting trim. 

To those of us who, either directly 
or indirectly, produce materials essen- 
tial to our rearmament, the immediate 
future is quite discernible. We shall 
produce all we possibly can and prob- 
ably allocate shipments as best we may 
to our old and new customers after 
we have taken care of the requirements 
of Uncle Sam. 

Many sales promotion managers 
were active in their profession during 
the last World War and they will rec- 
ognize all of the present symptoms. 
For industries and companies directly 
or indirectly concerned with rearma- 
ment efforts, sales will require nothing 
more difficult than to have a produc- 
tion department which can produce 
in sufficient quantities and at prices 
which are reasonably competitive. 
Salesmen will have the time of their 
young lives and their egotism is going 
to be difficult to keep in check for, 
hard or easy, immediate orders have 
too often been the measure of a man’s 
ability 

So, in fields where war-order-condi- 
tions prevail, we are going to have 
salesmen who (judged by their order 
record) will be world wonders, cer- 
tainly in their own estimation and 
quite possibly in the eyes of many of 
their bosses. More unfortunate, this 
state of mental exuberance will not 
confine itself to the front line pro- 
ducers; it is just as likely to afflict 
management. Here, then, we have the 
first big red lantern cautioning us to 


go slowly, thoughtfully if we wish to 
be prepared to meet the rocky shoals 
which lie ahead. 

No two industries will be able to 
meet these contingencies in the same 
way. Each business will have its par- 
ticular conditions and problems to 
which a peace preparedness program 
must be adapted and generalizations 
will not help beyond reminding our- 
selves of the common danger that 
threatens business and of the need for 
meeting and planning for it intelli- 
gently. The outline of fundamental 
precautions which follows constitutes 
the skeleton of a program which we 
are adopting as most suitable to the 
requirements of our own_ business, 
which is the manufacture of machine 
tools for industry. 

During the last depression as well 
as during the immediate after-war 
years, the smaller purchasers’ orders 
were much less curtailed than those ol 
large buyers. Realization of this fact 
will caution us against overlooking the 
little customer while we are having 
such fun taking care of the orders 0! 
the big ones. 

The burden falls today not upon the 
sales departments but upon plant pro 
duction management. This gives sales 
departments the opportunity to 40 
many jobs which most of them in the 
recent past postponed. 

Let’s see what some of these jobs 
are. And let’s begin now to tackle 
them: 

l. Let’s concentrate on some 
of the missionary work that has 
long gone undone. During the d¢ 
pression years, missionary work wa‘ 
often too costly and too slow to ge 
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There’s danger ahead! 
savs Mr. Mathy—danger 
for the sales manager who 
is fooled by a sky-rocket- 
ting sales curve into 
taking it easy and feeling 
smug. Now, more than 
ever before, sales execu- 
tives need to be mending 
their fences, to be ready 
to deal with the problems 
a cessation of war-time 
economy will bring. 


serious consideration from the sales 
executive. Orders had to be obtained 
where they could be found—now, not 
later. When years of prosperity came 
there seemed little use in going after 
the harder-to-get business; skimming 
off the cream promised immediate and 
gratifying results. But now we have 
both the opportunity and the actual 
need to do some honest-to-goodness 
digging in the back yard. Why? 

In the first place, we must keep both 
our men and ourselves confronted with 
tasks which will demand that our 
fighting spirits stay alive; tasks which 
will maintain the will to win and pre- 
vent our mental muscles from becom- 
ing too flabby to meet the impact of 
peace-time readjustment. 


2. Let’s look about for oppor- 
tunities for expansion which will 
keep our doors open when the 
pickings will once again be tough. 
With present and anticipated new 
taxes, sales development, sales promo- 
tion and advertising costs are greatly 
discounted. ‘ Some of us will be able 
to get twice as much as previously 
from our expenditures. This point 
should be borne in mind and full ad- 
vantage taken of it for new promotion. 


3. Let’s do a job with our ad- 
vertising. Many will ask—are asking, 
in fact: “Why should we advertise 
now when we have more business at 
Present than we can handle?” 

here is more than one answer. Ad- 
vertising is cumulative. Even though 
the advertising dollars we spend now 
might not bring results for several 
years, let us remember that we will 
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need results more then than now, per- 
haps even more than ever before. It 
would be well for some of us to forget 
in our advertising the oft-repeated 
theme song of ‘‘better product.’’ Let's 
advertise our companies and what they 
are doing so as to be prepared for 
different times which may not be so 
far in the future. Let’s tell of im- 
proved processes and methods we have 
developed. What to advertise, and 
how, is another of those problems that 
will keep you and your advertising 
staff and your advertising agent ticking 
instead of running down. 


4. Let’s look into those margi- 
nal territories. Some of us have 
territories or fields which do not pro- 
duce sufficiently well to justify the 
necessary selling and promotional ex- 
penses. We have kept an eye on these 
potential selling opportunities, but we 
never got right down to them. Why 
not now investigate these more care- 
fully and plan to do something about 
them? Some of these tough spots 
are going to offer the best possible 
exercise for men to whom easy sales 
have become sleeping powder. The 
necessary planning that this type of 
difficult development work requires 
will keep our minds alert, for nothing 
is as monotonous or deadening as 
easily won success. 


5. Let’s lay out a campaign to 
make better salesmen out of our 
distributor and jobber men. It is 
no secret that too many jobber and 
distributor salesmen have been per- 
mitted to remain merely good order 
takers. How many manufacturers have 


Ewing Galloway 


torn their hair over the bottleneck of 
final distribution! Isn’t this a good 
opportunity to train Our own salesmen 
more carefully, and thereby put them 
in a better position to educate the men 
of the distributor, jobber, dealer or 
specialty firm? Now we have the time 
and we have the money to do it—and 
do it well. It is an opportunity that 
should not be overlooked. 


6. Let’s do some solid ground- 
work with vocational schools, col- 
leges and other educational units. 
The young men and women going to 
school today are likely to be our cus- 
tomers tomorrow. Why not expend 
thoughtful effort to aid instruction? 

If we are, for instance, producers 
of industrial machine tools, we might 
furnish these educational institutions 
with adequate data pertaining to de- 
sign and construction features and 
primary application of our products. 
Where such data can be illustrated, 
that should be done carefully. We 
can cooperate with the writers of en- 
gineering text books and with profes- 
sors and teachers of manual arts, all 
for the purpose of contributing to a 
fuller understanding of the industrial 
production developments toward which 
our company contributes. Those who 
are now learning will appreciate such 
contributions, and they will remember 
our company when it comes their time 
to influence or do the buying. 


7. Let’s houseclean our mailing 
list. It is amazing how much dead 
wood one can find when he gives his 
mailing list a careful going over; 
equally amazing to note the unbeliev- 
able omissions. 
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“Your wife telephoned to say that some attorneys for the S.E.C. are going 
through your dresser and her linen closet! 


* 


8. Let’s modernize and improve 
our printed promotion material. 
Heaven knows what a good typogra- 
pher could accomplish if we gave him 
the opportunity to make our catalogs 
look like real selling tools instead of 
glorified stock lists or price books. 


9. Let’s modernize our sales 
manuals. Too many sales manuals 
are sO antique that no one knows why 
they are what they are. Perhaps they 
have always looked like that, and no 
one has had the time or the inclina- 
tion to alter them. Now is the time 
to study these sales manuals, redesign 
and rewrite them to fit modern selling 
conditions. This is a task that will 
stimulate not only the management but 
also the sales force, whose members 
should be invited to assist in the job. 


I have no doubt that there will be 
criticisms of these suggestions. Why, 
for instance, should we try to stimu- 
late sales when we are now barely able 
to meet the demand for our products, 
Our answer is: The kind of peace 
preparedness here recommended is not 
likely to bear fruit immediately—that 
is it’s advantage. What keeps us busy 
now will make it possible for us to 
stay busy later on. 

The fact that our present selling 
is going to take care of itself is the 
best reason for planning now for 
future years when it will need a lot 
of taking care of. At the same time 
we will be keeping ourselves and our 
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sales force in the fighting trim that 
will be all too necessary when the in- 
ternational spree is over. Those of us 
who are satisfied merely to be doing 
a whale of a business now, are likely 
to have an awakening that will be far 
from pleasant and many a good job 
will find a better occupant when times 
get hard. 

Let us take thought while there is 
time to take thought. Now is the time 
to invest money in building men and 
keeping them alert. The production 
plant has the big job now. We, the 
sales department, are having things 
easy. Yours and mine is a paradise 
market. Let's make sure it will not 
turn out to be a fool’s paradise when 
it once again becomes a buyer’s market. 


New Twin Data Book 
Simplifies Selling for 
White Motor Co. Men 


White Motor Co., Cleveland, is 
equipping its salesmen with the first 
data book of its kind ever produced. 
Actually it is two hand books in one 
with complete information on the 
company’s trucks, prices and specifica- 
tions. Pocket size, with zipper and 
imitation leather cover, it is compactly 
printed in legible type. 

Material in the second section may 


be referred to while the first section 
is held open. The two-fold arrange. 
ment permits sheets to lie flat and 
prevents crowding. Swing-O-Ring 
binders hold the two sections. These 
binders make it easy to change or ip. 
sert new sheets, and their multiple 
rings prevent pages from tearing out 
easily. 

Part I of the book gives specifica. 
tions for complete truck models, while 
Part II offers specifications on engines, 
transmissions, axles, special equip. 
ment, general data and prices. Thus, 
when a certain engine is mentioned in 
Part I and the prospect wants more 
details, the salesman can turn directly 
to the engine chart in Part II while 
still holding open the page in Part I, 

In addition, the book is sub-divided 
into nine sections, each of which 
covers one subject. All sections are 
tabbed for quick selection. 

A message from George H. Scragg, 
director of advertising and sales pro- 
motion, opens the book. In the fol- 
lowing introduction White’s history 
and achievements are sketched. The 
nine sections present by means of 
tables, charts, diagrams and dimen- 
sions all information on White's nu- 
merous models with their special and 
optional equipment. Section eight 
lists the firm's regional and branch 
offices and distributors. Names of 
managers for every office are given, 
while distributors are tabulated by 
states. This listing is important be- 
cause it indicates the widespread com- 
pany representation and ability to 
serve. 


White 


The halves can be consulted simultane: 
ously, thanks to Swing-O-Ring. 


Finally, in the last section, at the 
back of the book, is the price list. A 
salesman can, of course, turn to it in- 
stantly and give costs while the pros- 
pect is still looking at a model on the 
open page. 

Often a handbook is so bulky that 
it belies its name. Or, it is so small 
and meagre that necessary details are 
omitted or printed in type too small to 
be readable. White officers believe 
their new handbook overcomes 
of these difficulties, that it presents 
technical tables and information 1 
such a way that complete, accurate 
data may be found and imparted easily. 
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Words 


On swift electric 
wings, Bell System 
Teletypewriter Ser- 
vice flashes business messages instantly, any distance. 
{ccuracy is assured, because the teletype “puts 
it in writing”— transmits every word exchanged in 
typewritten form. Carbons in the sending and re- 
celving machines provide routing and filing copies 
at every point of contact. Error is minimized. 
RELL SYSTEM 
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TELETYPEWRITER 
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All types of businesses use the teletype .. . to 
co-ordinate scattered units .. 


. rush orders to distant 
plants ss seen 


speed up customer service. You may 
already have benefited by its efficiencies. Yet in- 
creased usage, or more strategic application of your 
present teletypewriter service, might yield still fur- 
ther economies. A Bell System represeti'ciive will 
help analyze your existing set-up. Cal 


him through your local telephone office. 


SERVICE 


A Story of Headaches and Triumphs: 


Nylon’s Tempestuous First Year 


The gal’s slippers, stockings, girdle and brassiere are all of nylon. Du Pont 
describes the picture as “a synthetic symphony of coal, water and air”; 
less eloquent America-at-large says either “Wheeee!” or “I want some!” 


Like a youngster with an abnormally high I. Q. and unmistakable 


tendencies toward genius, nylon is a problem child. You might 


think it’s all fun to sponsor a product everybody seems to want 


and on which the sky seems to be the limit for potential demand, 


but such a situation involves fully as many marketing challenges 


as your own shoes or ships or sealing wax. 


BY PRINCE 


HIS is not the place to tell 
the story of the realization of 
as fantastic a dream as ever 
crossed the mind of a research 
chemist. It is the place to tell of the 
marketing headaches which have beset 
this, perhaps the most spectacular of 
new products since radio. Because, 
there’s no question but that carefully 
laid plans of the du Pont company for 
the scientific marketing of nylon, had 
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to clear a lot of unexpected barriers 
before nylon could go on the retail 
counters and stay there. 

Nylon emerged from the du Pont 
laboratories merely as ‘Fiber 66,” and 
nobody outside of du Pont has been 
able to say what led to the choice of 
the mystic double six to identify the 
product. As to the term “nylon,” du 
Pont says the word has no significant 
derivation, nor do the individual let- 


ters stand for anything; the word was 
coined as a non-technical, generic 
name, and was selected out of some 
350 suggested. 

Once it had been found practicable 
to produce the mysterious yarn in uni. 
formity and in quantity, du Pont be. 
gan to experiment with a single hosiery 
manufacturer. It was soon apparent 
that full-fashioned stockings could be 
made from the new yarn and that they 
would surpass in both beauty and 
durability silk—the most expensive 
requisite for the satisfaction of the 
American woman’s demand for beauty. 

Absence of fanfare in the hos- 
iery manufacturer’s experiments with 
“Fiber 66’ was desired, but hosiery is 
a highly competitive product, and 
every detail of its production and mar. 
keting gets the attention of a number 
of trade paper reporters as expert and 
as single-minded as the newspaper re- 
porters who cover baseball or the 
White House. Word of the mysteri- 
ous new fiber leaked out and was 
printed in trade papers even before 
du Pont had cleared its patents. 


Pestiferous Publicity 


It was this premature, if imescap- 
able, publicity which brought du Pont 
its first serious difficulties. For there 
are some 400 hosiery manufacturers in 
the United States, of whom more than 
250 make women’s full-fashioned 
stockings. Many of them asked du 
Pont for a chance to get “in” 
new fiber. It became possible to le 
four or five more of the top-flight 
manufacturers participate in the ex- 
periments. The test stockings wert 
turned out by the hundreds and most 
of them were worthless. It is said 
that, at one time in the early expeti- 
ments with nylon, the percentage of 
seconds ran as high as 75. 

Meanwhile, du Pont went ahead 
with its plan to get the public reaction 
to the new miracle stockings without 
too much fanfare. The original com- 
pany that had begun experiments in 
1935 was to put a limited number of 
nylon stockings, under its own brand 
name, in a few selected stores. The 
stores were to offer them only to such 
customers as were known personally to 
the salespeople, and the salespeople 
were to get personal reports from the 
customers on the performance of the 
stockings. Some of the du Pont off- 
cials still think it was a good idea, and 
so do the officials of the single hosiery 
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~ DOLLARS toBeMade 


n Aviation in 1941! 


Avaven has come a long ways in the 37 years since Kitty Hawk. No longer is it a 
s . . a . . . 

mere madman’s dream, no more just a barnstormer’s paradise. Today aviation is a 

reality. It is deeply affecting your life and that of every other human on this globe! 


Furthermore, aviation is now Big Business. A year ago the American aeronautical back- 
log was $500,000,000. Today it is over $3,000,000,000 and the ceiling is nowhere in 
sight. What are you doing to get your share of this business? The way this vigorous 
young industry is expanding and re-expanding, there are limitless opportunities for new 
sources of supply. What products do you make that are adaptable to the construction 
or operation of aircraft? How can you get your story before the men you want to reach? 


America’s leading manufacturers are finding that the hardest hitting, most inexpensive 
tool to use in covering the fertile aeronautical field is the new international aeronautical 
encyclopedia called AEROSPHERE, first published May Ist, 1940. This truly amazing 
volume, telling everything you would wish to know about world-wide aeronautics, has in 
10 months become recognized as the authoritative source for aeronautical data. THE 
NEW YORK TIMES said: “Most comprehensive and accurate single volume on aeronau- 
tics ever printed.” U. S. AIR SERVICES said: “It should be on every library shelf and 
available at every engineering firm for consultation by its engineers and sales force.” 


AEROSPHERE is edited by Glenn D. Angle, for 6 years in charge of aircraft engine 
design for the U. S. Army. Herewith in brief are AEROSPHERE’s contents: 


STATISTICS. Facts and figures on en- 


PLANFS. Photographs and descrip- & q 
. . . zine production assenger miles flown 
tions of the design, construction 95> I » B & ° 
: po ) speed records, ete., from all over the 
and performance of 721 planes be- O F ’ ° 
world. 


ing made in 26 countries through- 


out the world. Military, private and commercial. DIRECTORY. Trade Directory giving (a) 


name, address, principal personnel and 
ENGINES. Complete technical descrip- products made of all firms engaged in 
tions of every aircraft engine ever made every branch of aeronautics in every country 
throughout the world from the Wright and (b) names of the firms making each product 


Brothers down. 1524 revealing illustra- used in the construction and operation of aircraft 


tions. Exhaustively indexed and cross-indexed. throughout the world. 


Obviously you and your sales, engineering and purchasing staffs should have a copy of 
AEROSPHERE now! (A few copies of the current edition are still available. 1420 
pages—2055 illustrations—$15). The next volume (1940-41) will be published on 
April Ist. Take advantage of the bonanza that awaits you in the aeronautical field 
and advertise your products and services in AEROSPHERE. It blankets the industry 
and gives you a year’s coverage at low cost. As an advertiser you would receive bold face 
listing in the directory section and a free copy of AEROSPHERE. 


Some 191 leading firms advertised in the first edition. Most of them have already re- 
newed for the next edition. Furthermore, a large number of them have increased their 
space (AEROSPHERE must produce!). And now hundreds of new firms are making 
advertising reservations! Among those using AEROSPHERE are Bendix (6 divisions), 
American Screw, U. S. Steel, Eastman Kodak, Texaco, Toledo Seale, Willard, Brown & 
Sharpe, SKF, Vickers, Bethlehem Steel, Detroit Stamping, LeBlond Tool, Moore Forg- 
ing, Formica, Fairbanks Morse, American Blower, Johns-Manville, ete. : 


AIRCRAFT PUBLICATIONS, 370 Lexington Ave., New York City (Tel. CA 5-3426. Cable: AIRPUB) 
Dear Sirs: Please send the following material immediately— 
Information on adver- [] Directory Question- —] A copy of the cur- Information on _prepubli- 
tising display space naire for FREE listing rent AEROSPHERE cation prices of AERO- 
SPHERE 1940-41 


Vame __.... 4ddress 
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company. There's no way of finding 
out whether it was a good idea or not 

for there was never a chance to 
try it. 

Other hosiery manufacturers heard 
of nylon. What was worse, retailers 
began to hear of it and each, of course, 
wanted to let its own customers be- 
come the guinea pigs. 

In 1938, nylon had met sufficient 
tests to make it reasonably certain that 
it would perform for hosiery what its 
inventors had hoped. And so, a du 
Pont scientist got up at a forum 
sponsored by the New York Herald 
Tribune and made the first public 
statement that ever came from du Pont 
about nylon. Among other things, the 
scientist said nylon could be fashioned 
into filaments “‘as strong as steel, as 
fine as the spider's web.” He made 
what to him was a calm statement of 
scientific fact, although it sounds like 
a beautiful slogan in the best tradition 
of the advertising business. The sci- 
entist, of course, was discussing nylon 
as a whole. 

The announcement of the scientist 
was given nationwide publicity in 
news columns. In the meantime, du 
Pont was ready to go ahead with quan- 
tity production and was laying its plans 
for marketing. 


«| And It Lasts Forever!” 


The du Pont Nylon Division was 
always extremely careful to emphasize 
that any knitted material, including 
nylon, would run once a thread was 
broken “Nylon hosiery knitted in the 
orthodox manner will, when a thread 
is broken, run just like any other fine 
stocking so. knit Since, however, 
nylon yarn has a high strength-elas- 
ticity factor, nylon stockings should be 
less liable to runs than other high- 
quality stockings of the same construc 
tion. 

Despite these precautions, miscon 
ceptions arose just as they do with any 
entirely new development. There were 
occasional rumors that nylon hosiery 
would “last forever.” The misconcep- 
tions were not general, by any means, 
and they were short-lived. The Nylon 
Division reemphasized its only claim, 
that, other things being equal, nylon 
hosiery should wear ‘‘at least as long 
as other high-quality hosiery of the 
same weight.” Hosiery manufacturers 
and retailers cooperated in making this 
clear When nylon hosiery finally 
reached the market, its first advertising 
carefully warned women not to expect 
too much of it! Very shortly, it was 
felt the public had received a fairly 
correct notion of what to expect. 

One misconception that cleared up 
less quickly was the supposition that 
du Pont was manufacturing hosiery. 
The company has adhered strictly to 
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its policy of manufacturing the yarn 
only. 

The company drew up licenses 
under which some 15 of the leading 
hosiery manufacturers were empow- 
ered to use nylon in the production of 
two grades of nylon stockings, under 
rigid rules as to the minimum whole- 
sale prices at which they were to sell 
and as to the specifications under 
which they were to be made. All 
stockings were required to bear the 
imprint “Made of du Pont nylon,” 
and all irregulars and sub-standard 
grade hose were required to be marked 
as such. 

So, the plan for introducing nylon 
hosiery was all ready. On May 15, 
1940, the 15 manufacturers were to 
put their stockings on sale simultane- 
ously. Retailers were carefully allotted 
percentages of the meagre available 
production, roughly in relation to the 
percentages of the total production 
they normally took from the individual 
manufacturers. 

Other hosiery mills wanted to get a 


At this last milepost 
on the long trail from 
chemical laboratory to 
hosiery mill, cones of 
nylon yarn are in- 
spected to make sure 
that they are unsoiled, 
wound neither too 
tightly nor too loosely, 
and otherwise in per- 
fect condition for the 
manufacturer. 


“As fine as the spider's 
web.” said du Pont in 
its first publie  an- 
nouncement of Fibre 
66 . . . and even 
when nylon yarn has 
heen knitted into hos- 
iery the  deseription 
still holds true. 


share of the business in the miracle 
stockings. They applied to du Pop 
for yarn, and were politely but firmly 
told that owing to the limited produc. 
tive facilities, nylon was to be licensed 
to a restricted number of manufac. 
turers, at first, and it was pointed out 
that this was a part of du Pont’s rights 
as set forth in the patent laws. They 
complained, they cajoled and they 
threatened, but with yarn supplies $0 
limited, apparently little could be done 
about the situation. 

It happened that about this time the 
Supreme Court handed down a ruling 
in the Ethyl gasoline case which ques- 
tioned the right of a patent-holder to 
control the marketing of his product 
beyond a certain point—a point whose 
exact location appeared to be lost in 
legal verbiage. And the experts 
agreed that du Pont’s right to license 
use of nylon and control the price a 
which the licensed manufacturers 


should sell nylon products had in no 
way been impaired. 
But however innocent of any wrong: 


doing, no business relishes the pub- 
licity attending an investigation of Its 
affairs by the Department of Justice. 
Du Pont issued a statement announc 
ing that it had waived conditions i 
the licenses referring to specific types 
of hosiery, minimum machine guages, 
hosiery manufacturers’ prices, and la- 
beling requirements, and that the 
licenses would terminate entirely on 
the expiration date, January 31, 1941. 
Careful reading made it plain that al: 
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KENODY R. WARE 

Regional Manager 

Sun Oil Company, 
New York 


SALES FORMULA 


“Because of its proximity to 

_— New York, the City of New- 
ark and Essex County, New 

Jersey, might be overlooked 

in grouping the country's leading markets. 


"Our experience in marketing SUNOCO 
has given us a keen realization of the 
buying power represented in this high 
ranking automotive market, as well as the 
fact that its evening newspaper offers us 


a splendid means of carrying our sales 
messages direct to a large number of 
Metropolitan Newark residents. 


"Given a group of communities with the 
power to buy, a good product to sell, 
and the means of selling it, the combina- 
tion is nearly perfect, and the results 
should be satisfying and gratifying—as 
they are! 


Newark, New Jersey, definitely stands 
near the top of the major market list and, 
as such, is one to be fully developed." 


In the Newark ABC City Zone (Essex 
County and seven adjacent communities ) 
The Newark Evening News delivers 
7-out-of-10-family coverage . . . more 
than ANY other paper... more weekdays 
than all New York papers combined. 


Vewark, New Jersey 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., General Advertising Representatives 


New York 


e Chicago e Detroit . San Francisco e 


Los Angeles 
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most anybody with the usual line of 
credit and suitable hosiery machinery 
would be able to buy nylon, if the 
yarn were available. That was only 
a few days before the introduction day, 
May 15, but the move had been con- 
sidered long before the Ethyl! decision. 
The licenses, the company felt, had 
served their purpose. 

The number of manufacturers who 
could claim they “had nylon’ (al- 
though many were just getting started 
with sample amounts) expanded rap- 
idly. It reached 45 within a few 
weeks. It was more than 60 when the 
stockings reached the public. Today 
it is better than 140. ' 

Meanwhile, retailers had been busy 
with their plans. Each, of course, 
wanted assurance of an adequate sup- 
ply of nylon stockings (which none 
was to get) and none wanted to do 
anything that would threaten its busi- 
ness in silk stockings. Stores that for 
years had bought silk stockings from 
two or three companies placed orders 
for nylons with as many manufacturers 
as they could reach. Soon some manu- 
facturers, swamped with nylon orders, 
let it be known that they would sell 
nylons only to the stores that also 
bought silk stockings from them. 
Shortly afterward, it is reported the 
percentage of nylons to silks in each 
order was being fixed according to the 
percentage of nylons to the individual 
manufacturer's own production of 


silks. 


They Didn’t Dare Advertise 


Quite aside from this development, 
but interesting as a commentary on 
modern marketing, was the fact that 
later in the season, in the Summer 
slack period, some manufacturers 
quietly increased nylon percentages as 
a means of weaning silk stocking cus- 
tomers away from their competitors. 
Of course, this was as suicidal as 
below-cost selling, for it led to accu- 
mulations of silk stocking inventories 
in the hands of the manufacturers. 

Early in May, the retailers in various 
cities began to hold informal meet- 
ings. It was plain that the public was 
eager for nylons. Du Pont had held 
an advance public sale in a selected 
number of stores in Wilmington, Del., 
limiting the sale and hoping to check 
public reactions. It was said that a 
sizable percentage of the first nylons 
offered to the Wilmington public were 
snapped up by resident buyers from 
New York and representatives of vari- 
ous stores and other merchandising 
agencies. 

The store people in various cities, 
therefore, were convinced that the pub- 
lic was eager for nylons—and that 
there would be no possibility of meet- 
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ing the first demand. In many cities, 
they decided not to advertise the stock- 
ings at all. In other cities, advertising 
was confined to window displays. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, concerned over that old slogan 
that the scientist had expounded, and 
the possibility that the inevitable 
snags, runs and just plain wearing-out, 
would lead to a high percentage of 
returns, prepared counter cards warn- 
ing the public not to expect too much, 
and detailing just what nylon could be 
expected to do. 


Production Gaining Momentum 


It was freely predicted that the first 
public offering of nylons over the 
country would be snapped up in a few 
hours. In New York, some 6,000 
dozen pairs were put on retail counters 
with only a few chaste announcements 
in the papers by a few stores. They 
were taken up quickly enough, and 
there were near-riots in some stores. 
although there were nylons in odd 
sizes or shades still unsold at the end 
of the day in some stores. 

New York even had a price war, 
but it was short-lived. The most sig- 
nificant result of this elaborate retail 
preparation has been that it established 
the machinery for cooperative effort by 
retailers of hosiery in various Cities. 
Since hosiery is fast-moving, first-floor 
merchandise, and since no woman ever 
has enough of it, it is a highly com- 
petitive item, and cooperative effort in 
most cities had been conspicuously 
absent until the advent of nylon. 

Now production of nylon yarn has 
been increasing rapidly since its intro- 
duction, and will increase even more 
rapidly for the next 18 to 24 month 
Figures of the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers show that b-- 
tween May 15, when nylon was intro- 
duced, and December 1, shipments of 
nylon hosiery from mills to retailers 
totalled 2,292,000 dozen pairs, or 
8.7% of all full-fashioned hosiery 
shipped in that period. 

Du Pont has not yet installed all of 
the machinery in the second unit of 
its first nylon plant. By the time this 
is done, du Pont expects to be turning 
out the yarn at the rate of 8,000,000 
pounds a year, and this is enough to 
produce about 20% of the full-fash- 
ioned hosiery now being sold. Most 
of it will go into hosiery. Another 
plant is under construction at Martins- 
ville, Va. By late 1942, it is expected 
nylon will be produced at the rate of 
16,000,000 pounds a year. But the 
price of the yarn has already been low- 
ered by du Pont in less than one year 
of operation. The new prices went 
into effect October 28. The principal 
nylon hosiery yarn price adjustments 


were as follows: 


30 denier, 10 filament, 2 turns: 
From $4.27 to $3.95 per pound. 
40 denier, 13 filament, 2 turns: 


From $3.52 to $3.27 per pound. 

70 denier, 23 filament, 2 turns: 
From $3.17 to $3.00 per pound. 

This price change on nylon yarn, 
the company said, was made in ac. 
cordance with the desire to reduce 
prices on products as volume increases 
and manufacturing improvements are 
achieved. 

These figures have some retailers 
worried. Nylon stockings last longer 
than silk stockings, frequently as much 
as three times as long, and on the aver. 
age certainly twice as long. On the 
face of it, that would mean that, when- 
ever nylon becomes plentiful, women 
will buy only half as many stockings 
as they formerly did. This may never 
happen, of course, first because nylons 
may cost too much even with their 
longer wear for many women; and 
second, because no woman has ever 
admitted that she has enough stock- 
ings. 


What Will Happen to Silk? 


What worries the retailers most is 
this: If a woman can get nylon stock- 
ings for $1.15 a pair, she may not be 
willing to pay $1 a pair or more for 
silk stockings. There are a great many 
silk stockings that ordinarily sell at 
prices over $1, even up to $1.75 for 
those very sheer (and very fragile) 
wisps of silk that many women like to 
wear in the evening. 

So the retailers in some cities have 
begun to make new use of the ma- 
chinery for cooperation they set up 
when nylon was introduced. They 
have seemingly, although not provably, 
made unwritten agreements not to 
sell nylons at less than $1.35. In at 
least one city, it is rumored, an agree- 
ment was made in August to boost the 
figure to $1.50 for the Christmas trade. 

But such local agreements are some- 
what dangerous, even aside from legal 
considerations. It's too easy for 4 
shopper to go from one city to an- 
other and, besides, newspapers carry- 
ing nylon advertisements circulate 
from one city to another. Moreover, 
nearly every woman has relatives in 
other cities, and women relatives often 
mention nylon stockings in their chit- 
chat notes to one another. 

The next step, then, was for manu- 
facturers to boose the prices of nylons. 
The stores were willing to pay more 
for them. As it stands, they originally 
eot a mark-up of about 41% on their 
nylons—the same retail mark-up that 
they get on silk stockings. A boost 
in the wholesale prices to the next 

(Continued on page 86) 
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At a sales convention in July, 

je J. Wiss & Sons Co.— makers of 

A" quality scissors and shears—showed 

their salesmen a 4-color page ad featuring scissors 

sets as gifts, to run in The Saturday Evening Post 

for November 30, 1940. 

Wiss salesmen went out to dealers with this ad 
and a merchandising program. Results? 

Wiss orders were more than double anticipated 
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results—from a Post ad far in advance of publication 
date. 

The Post’s unparalleled ability to get action 
year in and year out inspires more dealers — to buy 
more merchandise—than any magazine ever has. 

They know people /ike to read advertising in the 
Post. Advertisers know it, too. Last year they 
awarded nearly 9 million dollars more to the Post 
than to its nearest competitor. 


1s SaTOROnY 
EVENING Post 


In one of the 1940 issues of Read- 
ers Digest, Walter (“Life Begins at 
Forty’) Pitkin had a piece... a 


very thoughful piece . . . on what 
he'd like to see before he is eighty. 
With this for a springboard, the pub- 
lisher invited its readers to take ter 
hair down, tell what tHey would like 
to see ‘Before I'm Eighty.’’ I sent five 
items. May I? 

“Before I'm eighty, I want to stand 
once more at Costa Rica’s Point Limon 
and watch the Caribbea sail down the 
path of the moon. . . a steady, stately 
craft creaming through blade-whipped 
brine light ablaze, band ablare, 
the air heavy with the fragrance of 
banana-groves. That German liner 
would indicate ‘Peace’! 

“Before I'm eighty, I want to see 
the United States so strong, industri- 
ally and militarily, that no aggressor 
nor combination of aggressors would 
dare affront her; for | know that such 
strength would be a power for peace 
and not a power for war. 

“Before I'm eighty, I want to see 
an airplane flying over a reborn Lon- 
don, carrying a streamer reading: 
‘Drink Bovril, instead of carrying a 
stick of bombs confected in the lab- 
oratories of Hell. 

“Before I'm eighty, I would like to 
see a truly universal church. Is God 
Himself Catholic, Protestant, or Jew- 
ish . . . or God, the Father of us all? 
With so many points of agreement in 
all religions, we should be able to 
compose our differences. Do you visu- 
alize a Heaven with compartments ? 

“Before I'm eighty, I wish that Sci- 
ence would contrive some chemical for 
intravenous injection which would 
substitute Kindness for Cruelty in our 
bloodstreams . . . some magic formula 
that would build antibodies for the 
worst in human nature. Then, truly, 
we might sing: ‘Heaven Can Wait’.” 


For the record: One of my trunks 
arrived from Baltimore with an ugly 
hole punched clear through. But Rail 
way Express sent a call for it, gave 
it to Philadelphia's finest luggage-shop 
for repair, returned it in first-class 
condition. The nice thing about it 
was, Railway Express asked no ques 
tions; just assumed the 
made prompt restitution. 


blame and 
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Nice ad by Listerine the dandruff- 
discourager, showing a Pullman porter 
strumming a whisk-broom ukulele- 
fashion and singing: “I've got them 
whisk-broom blues.” 

# * * 

How long are we going to keep up 
this ‘‘short-of-war’’ nonsense? It re- 
calls the early days of Repeal when 


you had to sit at a table to get 4 
drink. Drinking standing up was jj. 
legal. We act like a bunch of children 
playing “store” with the rules the, 
make up out of their own highly 
imaginative heads. 


Industrially, we are already in the 
war up to our chins. We make the 
snowballs and England throws them, 
If the Axis should win, which God 
forbid, how good an argument would 
“‘short-of-war” be with the new over. 
lords of Eurasia? Why don't we act 
our age! 

* 

Any time Chrysler fails to take 
up his option, Major Bowes might 
sign with Griffin Shoe Polish. Think 
of the incidental product-plugs he 
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@ Master Farmers 


Contributing Editors ft Contributing Editors 
° Advisory Board Women 
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HE dots on this map of Dixie 
locate the Editors, Contrib- 
uting Editors, 350 Master Farm- 
ers, and Advisory Board Women 
(mostly wives of Master Farm- 
ers) ... all of whom contribute 
personally and directly to the 
editorial contact between Pro- 
gressive Farmer and its readers. 
Literally, the editorial organi- 
zation of this neighborly maga- 
zine lives “just a piece down the 
road” from its readers. That is why 
Progressive Farmer is able to ren- 


close to the heats 
cA lives of its subs 
When a magazine lives# 
to its readers, and fights4 
for their interests as Prog 
Farmer has for more that 
century, it wins not only® 
spect but their downright 
tion. And it is certain? 
friend of such a magam™ 
friend of its advertisefs 
All of which explains! 
gressive Farmer pulls 80 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


could get in the course of an hour’s 
program, saying: “Allwite, Allwite.”’ 
Provided he doesn’t object to baby- 
talk. 


Resolved: Never to buy any article 
that masquerades as a legitimate Help 
Wanted ad, such as: “Wanted—Men 
to buy our Little Wonder Tire-Jack.” 


Good headline by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Maver: “She bites him! She kicks him! 
She socks him! She crowns him! It 


must be love!” 
% * 


The old Back Bay Colony may 
bristle at this. An export-manager 


friend of mine tells me that the red- 
light district in Baranquilla, Colombia, 
is known as “‘Boston’’ and that buses 
serving those flesh-pots are so marked. 


Look for few if any mechanical 
changes in consumer products this 
year. The machine-tool industry has 
plenty to do along the lines of na- 
tional defense. 


Herb Stellmacher, of Stellmacher & 


illustrated by a man (presumably Mr. 

Waters) milking a very smug-looking 

cow. I suppose the reaction of the 

volunteer comedians was that he 

Waters the milk. 
* * * 

A Melior book, “Your Mental 
Health,” strikes at a wide readership 
with the headline: “Are you ever 
afraid of loosing your mind?” 

* * # 

In the Poor Richard Almanack, 
Allan Hovey asks if alcohol could be 
referred to as “‘saloon’s liniment.” It 


Clark, the Dallas printers, let me have could, Allan, around certain joints. 
a peep at the Christmas card he got > F 

from Lindsley Waters, Jr., manager of 
Tennessee Dairies, Dallas. It read: 
“A pail full of Christmas cheer and 
a Happy Moo Year’. . . the greeting 


Memorabilia Dept. The sketch in 
the old Life magazine, showing an 
American motorist drawn up in front 
of that architectural gem, the Taj 
Mahal, and saying: “Fill ‘er up.” 


Speaking of Poor Richard, your 
correspondent missed the annual ban- 
quet of the Poor Richard Club. Pneu- 
mococcus and _ Sulfathiazene were 
fighting it out, with Thompson in the 
middle, First time the guy has been 
really sick in years 


* 


Ward Seeley calls the department's 
attention to a neat twist which Ana- 
cin’s “Jane Ace” gave an old saying 
recently: “Time wounds all heels.” 
Ward hopes it’s true, and so do I. 

* * * 

Louise Surgison thinks a good 
motto for sourpusses is: “Surly to bed 
and surly to rise.” Righto, Louise. 
The surly bird catches the wormwood. 

“ke * * 


Lying in bed under doctor's orders 
gives a man a chance to philosophize. 
During my recent encounter with 
pneumonia or flu or whatever it was, 
I listened to the kids breaking out of 
school in the afternoon. They shouted 
for sheer joy. That was the spirit of 
true freedom, I told myself. The 
shackles being struck off, and the soul 
responding in an upsurge of delight 
that called for vocal expression. Next 
to health, freedom is the greatest gift 
of God. If the Axis monkeys think 
we won't fight for it, they are reckon- 
ing without a true understanding of 
the spirit that built America in the 
first place. 

Buck Newsome of the Detroit 
Tigers is to get $35,000 a year for 
pitching. Nice work, if you can pitch. 

* ok # 
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Imagination, too, has full play when 

a fellow takes time out to be bedrid- 

DALLAS den. I got the notion that I might 

like to be appointed U, S. Minister 

“Prog to Bermuda. Maybe it was that high 
> thas fever I was running. 
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anything comparable to a ‘“‘strike”’ 
would find himself in the guardhouse 
before he could say “Madame Per- 
kins.” 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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SPOKANE AREA RESIDENTS 


FARMING 


1940 farm income 5% above 
1939, 14.2% above 1938—basis 


Ist 9 months receipts. 


MINING 


Metals prices high. 1940 Divi- 


dends 24.2% ahead of 1939. 


BUILDING 


Spokane Building tops 5 
Million Dollars in 1940 — Best 
year since 1928, and 37%, 
ahead of 1939. 


RETAILING 


1940 Department Store sales 
in Spokane 4 per cent above 
1939. 


BANKING 


Spokane Bank Deposits 
$81,938,668—Transactions in 
1940, 8.7% ahead of 1939. 


AVIATION 


Spokane in 1940 gets N. W. 
district headquarters for army 
air corps with supervision 
over units in I] states. 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


MORNING 


SUNDAY 


SPOKANE, 


Advertising Representatives—JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc.—New York—Chicago—Detroit—Los Angeles—San Francisco 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ARE IN THE Moncey. 


AUTOMOBILES POSTAL ELECTRICAL 
13,027 new cars sold in Spo- November 1940 best November Sales of Electrical goods Ist 
kane area Ist 10 mos. 1940— in Spokane since 1927—Ist 10 months 1940 from 5.1% to 
32% gain over 1939. 11 mos. 3.5% ahead of °39. 66.1% ahead of 1939. 


RAILROADS GRAND COULEE IN GENERAL 
Freight car loadings Western Additional millions being Sales Management survey 
board for last quarter 1940— spent in this $400,000,000 de- shows Spokane well above 
5.7% ahead of 1939. velopment. national average—Rating, 110 

per cent. 
pokune Daily Chronicle 
EVENING 


WASHINGTON 


‘| Gereqoooliulll lime ha 


Color Representatives — Sunday Spokesman-Review Magazine and Comic Sections — Newspaper Groups, Inc. 
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Pronto or You'll Be Sorry” 


“Buy now. Prices are going up,” like 
the cry of “Wolf! Wolf!” in the old fable, 
has last much of its force through repeti 
tion when there was no necessity for it. 
Hence, when this really zs the fact you 


must use indisputable arguments to con- 
vince prospects 
Which is precisely why the following 


letter, signed by Chas. F. Haring, presi- 
dent of Haring & Blumenthal, Scarsdale, 
N. Y weight. The evidence it 
cites is obvious, the conclusion is inescap- 
able H & B happen to be selling real 
estate and homes, but the letter’s funda- 
mental thought is readily adaptable 

“You no doubt dislike high pressure 
salesmen as much as I do. I am quite sure 
no salesman could hurry you into buying 


Carries 


a home, and we certainly have no such 
intention We are a conservative organi- 
zation 

“And yet—if we could somehow force 


you to buy a home xow, not many months 
hence, you will actually be grateful to us! 
Because as sure as two plus two makes four 
the prices of homes must increase. My 
guess is 10% to 35%. Two of the larger 
wholesale lumber companies have already 
withdrawn from the market because their 
total supply has been sold to the govern- 
ment. Labor costs are going up; the fifteen 
billion dollar Preparedness Program is 
drawing skilled building men from the 
already limited supply. 

“With all the emphasis at my command 
I urge you to revisit Wilmot Woods within 
the next ten days. We have new homes 
ready for occupancy, built of materials pur- 
chased before prices started upwards which 
we could not duplicate today at the prices 
we are quoting ° 

“I thought of sending you a Singing 
Telegram to startle you into considering my 


Prize-Winning Letters 
for January 


Heven T. 
Haring & Blumenthal, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


CoLcorp, 


QO, Gross, 
President 
Gross Photo Supply Co., 
Toledo, Ohio 


CARL GRAN, 
Mojonnier Bros. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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message. 
white words will speak for me just as effec- 


But probably the plain black and 


tively, when I say: ‘Don’t delay—come to 
Wilmot Woods today" ’ 


| Wonder What’s Become of 
That Good Old Customer? 


Mr. O. Gross, head of Gross Photo Sup- 
ply Co., Toledo, has the knack of putting 
genial individuality and sincerity into let- 
ters to prospects and customers. This talent 
is a valuable asset to any business. For 
example, the following epistle, written as 
a reminder to lost, strayed or stolen cus- 
tomers has been highly successful in re- 
claiming them. Because it deals with a 
perennial problem, you may be able to use 
it on your lost sheep.”’ 


“We are creatures of habit and when a 
custom, a pleasant one, is interrupted, quite 
naturally an old-fashioned, methodical chap 
like me will sit up and take notice. 


"I have gotten into the habit of receiv- 
ing some nice orders from you during the 
Fall of the year and thus far we have not 
been favored as usual. This is disturbing, 
and naturally makes me wonder whether 
we have by any chance failed you. If we 
have, it is important that I know, so that 
we may correct anything that may be wrong 
with us or our service, (nothing can be 
wrong with Joe McGuane). 

“I have such confidence in our product, 
in the quality, the advance styling and the 
possibilities that we offer for better profits 
to the studio, that I am quite confident that 
it is not that. As for price, we are not 
often undersold. When we are, the reason 
soon becomes evident and a customer whom 
we lose on price almost always comes back 
to us, realizing that there is a ‘fly’ in most 
bargains 


“IT will very much appreciate a line from 
you which will put me on the track towards 
continuing that fine business relationship 
with you which I value so highly.” 


Topsy-turvy Epistle Is Right 
Side Up in Getting Orders 


Typing a letter upside down is by no 
means a unique device, but it isn’t so 
commonplace as to have no value as an 
attention-getter. 

Such, at least, was 
Sisalkraft Co., Chicago. The firm used this 
technique in a follow-up letter to absent 
customers with the result that some 12% 
of the recipients answered and 3% ordered 
goods. Which, of course, is a return suffi- 
cient to gratify the heart of a sales or credit 
manager. Observe that the language is 
crystal clear and that an artfull selling slant 
is woven in 


the experience of 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send It 
In. It May Win a Round Table Prize. 
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Here’s a Bit of Inspiration 
for Salesmen or Dealers 

Inspiring salesmen and dealers to keep 
a-pluggin’ is one of the principal tasks of 
management, and the latter is perpetually 
on the hunt for ideas to pass along to the 
former. 

A. L. Turner, of the Memphis factory 
of W. T. Rawleigh Co., used this price tag 
approach in a New Year sermon to his 
dealers. 

“If men wore PRICE TAGS what would 
yours be? 

“If you were to lump the past year's 
profits into one sum and divide it by 52, 
what would your average weekly earnings 
have been? Suppose you did have one or 
two weeks or one or two months when you 
made fine sales and cash receipts. It’s what 
you do for the year as a whole that counts 

“There's a price on your head. \t's called 
your Weekly Income. If you were working 
for some one else, they would put the price 
on your head. But as a Rawleigh Dealer 
it is your privilege to write your own price 
tag. But it won't do you any good to say: 
‘I'm worth $50 a week,’ and then do noth- 
ing about it. 

“You determine what you earn by— 

1. The hours you put in calling on your 

customers each day. 

2. The days you devote to your business 

each week. 


3. The number of calls you make. 

4. The number of demonstrations you 
make. 

5. The knowledge you have of your 
products. 

6. The way you study the needs of your 
customers. 


The number of different products you 
get each customer to keep and use. 
8. The way you use the special offers. 
9. The amount of time sales you make. 
10. The way you collect your accounts. 
11. How complete a stock of products you 
carry. 
12. The recruiting credits you 
starting new dealers. 
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THEY’RE MOVING MARKETS 
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From Colorado, from Arizona, from New Mexico, 
from Arkansas and from every corner of Oklahoma 
men are pouring into Fort Sill. In and around the fort 
carpenters, painters, stone masons and brick layers are 
hurrying to completion accommodations for the 32,500 
men who augment the regular garrison of 7,500 which 
populated the fort last August and who now make 
Fert Sill the nation’s fifth largest army training center. 

To the man in the street this represents troop 
mobilization, a vital and necessary step in our national 
To the manufacturer this concentration of 
manpower presents still another side. To him it is a 
movement of markets, the greatest market shift since 
1917. Failure to match distribution and sales effort 


defense. 


AMERICA’S GIBRALTAR 


BECOMES A CITY OF 40,000 


to this movement can easily mean a loss of business 
to more alert merchandisers. 

This shifted, 32,500-man increase in buying power 
now becomes a definite part of the Oklahoma City 
market. It becomes an animated target for wide-awake 
sales managers. The Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma 
City Times are the only newspapers with a staff news- 
man at this camp for complete and comprehensive 
coverage. The Oklahoman and Times are the only 
newspapers able to furnish the camp with world news 
enly hours old through their own company-owned 
and operated Mistletoe Express service. The Okla- 
homan and Times are the most powerful selling forces 
in this huge and still-growing market. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN * MISTLETOE EXPRESS * WKY, OKLAHOMA City * KVOR, COLORADO 
SPRINGS *® KLZ, DENVER (Under Affiliated Mgmt.) * REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 


ACTION 


IN AMERICA’S SECOND MARKET 


NEW SHOWS started by WBBM in the last two 
months number six. And our salesmen are tot- 
ing a new half-dozen for your consideration. 
Consider this, too. Nine years in a line advertis- 
ers have laid more cash on our counters than 
with any of our competitors. That’s a record. 
It’s a response to results they receive. 

Pictured below are Burry Bakery men, makers 
of CRAX, talking over their new program’s re- 
sults with WBBM’s Tommy Bartlett. 


Talk About 
CONSUMER DEMAND! 


We build it! Originated by WBBM 
each week are 34 big CBS shows. 
Shows whose average CAB rating 
is far higher than their competition. 
That illustrates WBBM’s abundant 
abilities and facilities. Convincing 
proof that we can create consumer 
day-in-and-day-out demand. That 
we can build ix for your programand 
product. Before you buy radio any- 
where—local, network or spot—why 
not see what WBBM’s sales-con- 
scious program department can sug- 
gest? Incidentally, the picture above 
is of Dale Evans, star for Bowey’s 
Dari-Rich show which is written, 
directed and produced by WBBM. 


DEALERS. Writes Mr. Paris, Nelson 
Brothers’ manager for their store in the 
nation’s thirteenth largest city: “WBBM, 
although ninety miles away, exerts a powerful 
influence on Milwaukee. And on me, inciden- 
tally. Because | know it produces cash register 
customers."’ Two surveys show dealers in 
general have a 30% preference for WBBM 
advertising back of the products they sell. 


50,000 WATTS CHICAGO 


WORLD'S BUSIEST CORNER! State and Madison, Chicago. America’s 
second market p/us primary dominance of 222 additional urban centers and 
half a million farm families . . . that’s the market WBBM can give you 
a “corner on.”’ A market of ten million people, $5,965,863,000. And a 
market easy to influence with a single medium, WBBM. 

Get the facts. Get on WBBM. And get selling to millions more. 


Owned and operated by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
Represented by RADIO SALES: 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Charlotte, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
| [ | | [; R A p qd 4 Executive Editor, and designed 
by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


APRIL AND DECEMBER ARE THE PERFECT SALES MONTHS 


High spots in consumer purchases in the nation as a whole come in December, October, April, May, 
November and June. In the chart 100 is the year-average for the U.S.A., and the national variation | 
by months is shown in ratio numbers. For 29 regions the six highest months are contrasted with the six 
lowest. December and April are the only months to appear among the highest in each of the 29 regions. 
The basic data for these statistics are bank debits, and department store, new car and life insurance sales. 
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This is an Advertisement (ADGRAPH) by MODERN MAGAZINES 


THE “FIVE AND TENS” ARE STILL GROWING 


COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF 
AND VARIETY STORE SALES 


Variety stores present a picture of almost un- 
interrupted progress: a tribute to fundamentally 


sound merchandising methods. 


Sources: Printer's Ink Monthly, April, 1937 
Modern Magazines: Market Researc 
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SALES OF TOILET GOODS ARE HELPING 
THE “FIVE AND TENS” TO NEW HIGHS 


Sales of toilet goods have 
shown over a 100% increase in 
the variety stores during the 
past decade'while the toilet 
goods industry as a whole re- 
corded only a 14% gain. In 
order to determine just which 
products are progressing best 
thru these outlets, we have 
prepared the chart at the right 
showing a year’s gain for each 
type of product in the toilet 


goods classification. 


Source: Modern Magozines 


PER CENT GAIN OF TOILET GOODS PRODUCTS 
IN THE VARIETY STORES 1940 VERSUS 1939 


CLASSIFICATIONS 
EYELASH CURLER 
ROUGE (CREAM) 
EYE WASH 
TOOTH PASTE 
POWDER BASE 
TOOTH POWDER 
TEXTURE CREAM 
TOOTH BRUSH 
MOUTH WASH 
SHAMPOO 
CLEANSING OR ALL PURPOSE CREAM 
BRILLIANTINE 
VANISHING CREAM 
BLEACH OR FRECKLE CREAM 
BLACKHEAD REMEDY 
HAND LOTION 
SANITARY NAPKINS 
TALCUM POWDER 
EYELASH CONDITIONER 
EYE SHADOW 
SUNBURN REMEDY 
FACE POWDER 
DEPILATORY 
DEODORANT 
LIPSTICK 
COMBS 
POWDER PUFFS 
MASCARA (CAKE) 
MASCARA (CAKE & CREAM) 
MASCARA (CREAM) 
HAIR RINSE 
SOAP (FACE & HANDS) 
BATH SALTS 
ROUGE (CAKE) 
CUTICLE SOFTENER 
CLEANSING TISSUE 


9th & 10th Survey of Beauty 


NAIL POLISH REMOVER 


Hand in hand with the sync 
cate stores’ growth, Moder 
Magazines have helped man) 
leading advertisers to get the 
share of this increased sale 
volume by reaching a marke! 
of “Middle Class” homes. 

over 1,400,000 of them. 

a market of young wome’ 
over 3,000,00¢ 
millions © 


readers... 
readers in all... 
regular customers of the 
tion's 5 & 10¢ Stores. Let ¥ 
show you the way to greateré" 
faster profits in 1941...NO* 


ADGRAPH. 8B iI 
MODERN MAGAZINES 


Modern Magazines (Modern Screen, Screen Romances, Modern Romances) 


149 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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THE P. & L. STATEMENTS OF 27 BIG ADVERTISERS 


Manufacturers who are registered with the Securities and Exchange Commission make annual reports to that 
body. Here are details from three industries showing what became of their 1939 sales dollars. Advertising . 


costs are included under selling expenses. All figures given are percentages of the 1939 sales volume. 


MANUFACTURING AND 
MATERIAL COSTS % 


SELLING. GENERAL AND | ALL OTHER | NET AFTER 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS # : EXPENSES % ALL CHARGES % 
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AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. Eo ee Baas 
AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO. [iLL SFE 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. EF: 

P. LORILLARD COMPANY SS apanaaaan 

PHILIP MORRIS & CO. Beescett 76.0 9 2 Beni iennnaecnenenciis 
R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
ALL COMPANIES Ee eae = ties 


* Includes cost of revenue stamps 
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Drugs and Medicines 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS CO. E 
INTERNATIONAL VITAMIN CORP. £ 
LAMBERT COMPANY 

PARKE DAVIS & CO. 
PLOUGH, INC. 

SHARPE & DOHME, INC. 
FRED. STEARNS & CO. 
STERLING PRODUCTS, INC. 
UNITED DRUG CO. 

VICK CHEMICAL CO. 

ALL COMPANIES 


fT------ 
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ISSUERS # 
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Toilet Preparations and Soap 


49.1 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. - 
BOURJOIS, INC. 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 
COTY, INC. 

LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. [ 
PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
HELENA RUBINSTEIN, INC. 
VADSCO SALES CORP. panes 
ALL COMPANIES SOD heii 27.0 


Source: Reports in Volume 3, Supplement for 1939, PICTOGRAPH BY 


casty Reports of American Listed Corporations, Salts Managimint 
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Needed 


One Blue Suit 


with plenty of room | 
at the seams! 


Enlarged by new stations, bursting with new 
improvements, broadened by new chents, no wonder 
the fast-growing BLUE NETWORK out-dated its 
September Rate Card in five short months! 


iT 


YES, WE HAVE OUTGROWN OUR OLD CLOTHES, BUT WE LOVE IT 


Compared to last September we're not only a bigger 
Blue. but a better Blue, and a better buy as well. 
There have been many changes made, changes that 
ire outlined for you in the new Blue Rate Card. 
But more about that later. Now we suggest that you 


come traveling. 


Where business is booming and the Blue Network is 
blooming. Latest move finds Station WSU N keeping 
its choice frequency, but expanding to full time with 
5,000 watts night and day as the official new ‘Tampa 

Petersburg outlet for the Blue Network. Other 
progressive Blue stations in Daytona, Orlando, Ocala 
and Miami Beach help advertisers who “goto Florida” 
to do business down there on the Blue all vear long. 


ae al 


"ss casei 
COME TO “AF 
' CALIFC JN > 


Good news too, from the Pacific Coast. For advertis 


ers interested in regional campaigns, the Blue Network 


now announces a schedule of Pacific Coast regional 


volume discounts, starting with 214% for a gross 


billing of $350 per week on contracts of 13 weeks or 


more. (Advertisers using national Blue facilities may 


ombine their contracts for all NBC facilities and 


ipply the National dollar volume discounts to their 


entire billings. ) 
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here are now 


\ here 
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Blue stations which come under 
he provisions of the Blue Network Discount Plan. 
hese stations are located in the Money Markets, 


the nation’s buying power is concentrated. 


‘Thus today more than ever, the bigger, better Blue 
gives clients with a modest budget national coverage 


at the lowest cost of any advertising medium. 


JUST QUT ! 


ie 


Your new NBC Blue Network rate card issued Feb 
ruary Ist, tells you all these facts and more. By now 
vou must have received your copy. Read it carefully. 
It gives time buyers more news than their morning 
newspaper. News about the 31 new stations affliated 
with the Blue Network since last September . . . about 
power increases and technical improvements. on the 


Blue... important news that says “Better Buy Blue.’ 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 
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THE POOR AND RICH 
ARE HEAVIEST TAX PAYERS 


av A break-down of all Federal, State and Local tax revenues, according 1 & 
to the income brackets of the tax bearers, and including both direct and wd 
hidden forms of taxation, reveals that our middle classes pay out \ 
the smallest share of their incomes to the tax collectors. The rich 
pay more - but also save a third of their incomes; the poor pay 
more - and not only save nothing but have a deficit. 


te 
ave 


—_— Pe | 
<4 PERCENT OF 1938-1939 INCOME =) 
INCOME CLASSES "TAXES SPENDING SAVINGS OR DEFICIT 
Under $500 ie HUNAN 243 
$500 to $1,000 AMINA SBI TMUMTTTTAMTATATTTUNTAT ATTA] 20 
$1,000 to $1,500 HULA] 2 
$1,500 to $2,000 NAN TO HNN SS 
$2,000 to $3,000 oo | HM | ll ws EN 
$5,000 to $10,000 NURS AINA WO 
$10,000 to $15,000 Hise2 HATH a Les 
$15,000 to $20,000 UUUUMLANRSSSHHNUNUUHHLAALUUUA oN 
TTT LT WHT 
cacy il "WC 
All classes, average AAT SHED ISS 
PICTOGRAPH By Source: “Who Pays the Taxes?” A study by Industra 


Economics* Division, Department of Commerce, 194 


WHERE ARE TOMORROW'S THE LARGER THE INCOME, 
CONSUMERS COMING FROM? § THE LOWER THE BIRTH RATE 


The farmers either haven't found that it is unfashion- 
able to have large families, or they know and don’t 
care. Families in the rural regions continue to 
multiply. Taking all births in 1935-1936 as 100, the 
division by population groups is as follows: 


The same survey of 1935-1936 when broken down 
by number of live births among urban whites shows 
an average of 13.8 per 1000 population annually. Fam- 
ilies on relief were most reproductive, averaging !9.6. 
BY INCOME GROUPS BABIES WERE DISTRIBUTED 


POPULATION OF PERCENT OF AS FOLLOWS (per 100 urban whites): KLIS 
CITY TOTAL ae 4 

WW Whi ve Yj ANNUAL mee 

M FAMILY INCOME BIRTH RATE | G)s¢ 

500,000 and Over Vy ATER Ty l ie| 
Y= Wlttrrn, Wy fi» “A a4 

Ve $3,000 and Over | yyy + | 

100,000 to 500,000 Vj ee & ab. 

: 778 $2000- 2999 MH oH a! 

10,000 to 100,000 4 Vj, ae 

Ti Gry — 


2,500 to 10,000 aire | 4 $1500-1999 yp PHppy ——| 
e009, WII) 
Un $1009, HHH PY 
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Source: Bureau of the Census 


Under 2,500 and Farm 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY LEADS = 
A! Other General Monthly Magazines 


'NLINAGE GAIN 


f?1990 / - 


a 


“Qne of the “ 
ts in the magazme fiele 


most startling de- 


relopmen 


-» recent years has been the sud- 
in ’ 


den and rapid growth of Popular 


Photograph a 


Sys —— 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
IN THEIR NOVEMBER ISSUE 


, Juis unprecedented upward surge in linag¢ 
by a photographic publication reflects ; 


a 


magazine and market vitality far beyond that of 
normal expectancy. Symbolized as “the-man-with- 
the-camera’’ a new mass market has been created 
offering volume purchasing power and a basic line- 
of-least-resistance approach to advertisers alert 
for new responsive fields. 

Amateur Photography has become a compelling 
hobby which recognizes no barriers to volume 
sales. The annual bill for this nation-wide hobby 
exceeds $100,000,000 — with normal individual 
purchases of cameras and accessories ranging any- 
where up to four figures. Such is the enthusiasm 
of the ‘“‘man-with-the-camera” for this form of 
personal activity —and ample proof that the 
Amateur Photographer belongs in the GRADE A 
Consumer Group. 

To further test the “extra-sales potential” of 


this market, and to determine the influence Ama- 


AN INCREASE OF 
51,742 LINES! 


teur Photography exercises over the “man-with- 
the-camera,’ Popular Photography made this 
unique survey: — 

The December, 1940, Issue introduced the first 
100 Budget Vacations,” A Travel Page designed 
to aid the Camera Enthusiast in planning his 
“picture vacation.” ““Where to go” inquiries were 
received in’ such volume that an Amateur 
Photographer's Travel Department was instituted 
and the Travel Page became an integral part of 
Popular Photography’s Editorial Program. 

And when we turned over 30 of these inquiries 
(picked more or less at random from the bulk of 
replies) to a leading Travel Organization they 
resulted in $5500 in immediate traffic! 

Thus, in the ‘“‘sudden and rapid growth” of 
Popular Photography there lies a story of market 
development of vital importance to Sales Executives. 

As the leading photographic publication reach- 
ing 187,000 Amateur Photographers (the best 
professional lensmen too!) Popular 
Photography presents a new national vital con- 


sumer market. 


Popular Photography 
The Leading Photographic Magazine ! 


* 


ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY * 
PUBLISHERS OF FLYING AND POPULAR AVIATION AND RADIO NEWS 


608 S$. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO e 381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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810 SALES MANAGERS 
LOST THEIR JOBS, WHY? 


Heads of representative companies were asked why 
their sales managers had failed. The responses gave 
1065 reasons why 810 men were replaced. The 


missing essential qualifications cited were: 
REASONS: MENTIONS: 
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management 
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control salesmen | } 
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Ww , ! 
ouldn't do 106 Mf 
enough field work iv | 


Inabilty to arouse 
sales enthusiasm 


AAA 


Inabilty to handle MAS. 
137 | a 
important accounts | | | ee BE 
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Went stale i Le | | 
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on the job 
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PICTOGRAPH By 


Sehy Managomint 


Source: Dartnell Sales Service 


DOES A RATIO OF 417 ADVERTISING 
DOLLARS TO | MARKET RESEARCH 
DOLLAR MAKE SENSE? 


An examination of how industrial advertising funds were spent by 345 
companies during 1940 indicates that you need a magnifying glass to 
find the percentage expenditure for market research. Twenty-four one 
hundredths of a cent of the advertising dollar, went toward studying 
customer needs, product acceptance, media strengths and weaknesses 
and the host of other fields where sound market research might supplant 
guess-work with scientific findings. 


This is how the industrial advertising dollar was divided in 1940: 


Market Research 


Editorial Publicity 


Traveling Expense 


Motion Pictures 


Contingency or 
Reserve 


oo 


Sales Promotion 
and Editorial 247 
Literature 


Miscellaneous 2.57 


House Organs 2.64 


and Exhibits 


Display 
Advertising to 4.22 
General Public 


Publishers 

Consolidated 4.39 a 

Catalogs 

Adm 

inistrative 9.69 . 

Experise 

Direct Mail 11.50 - e * 
“ 9@0@ 

Display Advertising | 

to Industry 40.35 


Yource: ‘National Survey of Industria 


t 
Conventions 3.98 & 


Catalogs and 
Product Literature 


PICTOGRAPH By 


Saks Managment 


Advertising Budgets", by National inc 


Advertisers Association, Inc 


Some Comments 


on the Pictographs 


in This Issue 


April and December Are the Perfect 
Sales Months. The close “pattern” of 
consumer sales is fairly uniform 
throughout the East and the Middle- 
West but in other parts of the country 
variations occur which affect market- 
ing. April is in a tie for third place 
in the “best. months of the year’ 
sweepstake but it has a distinction, 
shared only with December, of being 
in the upper-half of each of 29 major 
marketing areas. 

The P. & L. Statements of 27 Big 
Advertisers show extraordinary varia- 
tions, with manufacturing and material 
costs ranging from a low of 22% of 
the sales dollar to a high of 83.7%. 
The biggest profit makers, percentage- 
wise, among the 27 companies in three 
fields are Parke, Davis & Co., 27.2% 
net; Vick Chemical Co., 24.7%; and 
Sterling Products Co., 23.4%. 

One of the reasons why the retail 
sales tax is not favored as a form of 
tax revenue in Congressional and Ad- 
ministration circles is that the poor 
people already pay a higher percent- 
age of their total income for taxes 
than is true of the great middle classes 
... The two Pictographs on birth rate 
show that four births out of every ten 
occur in the rural sections and that 
tomorrow's consumers will come 
largely from families whose present 
annual incomes are under $1,500. 
Families with incomes of $3,000 and 
over have but slightly more than half 
as many births per 1,000 population 
as the national average. 

Why Sales Managers Lose Their 
Jobs: The survey on which this Picto- 
gtaph is based drives home clearly the 
most important failings of sales man- 
agers—going stale on the job, being 
found lacking in sales leadership, and 
paucity of creating selling ideas. Other 
major causes of failure are inability to 
handle big accounts, to arouse enthusi- 
asm, and to do field work. 

Does a Ratio of 417 Advertising 
Dollars to 1 Market Research Dollar 
Make Sense? This study of how in- 
dustrial advertising funds were spent 
last year indicates a lack of balance be- 
tween money spent for advertising and 
Money spent for finding out how to 
advertise most successfully. If more 
money were spent in studying con- 
sumer needs, which mediums are most 
effective and why, plus other factors 
which can be measured by market re- 
search—then the 417 advertising dol- 
lars might produce the effect of one 
thousand dollars. 
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The Watervliet Arsenal, pacing the Troy A.B.C. 
City Zone’s booming defense industries, . will 
double its force by Spring. 

Figuring most conservatively, the purchasing 
power of these additional workers and their fami- 
lies will boost Troy’s annual retail sales by more 
than $3,250,000. 

The Record Newspapers, Troy’s sole dailies, 
give nearly 9-out-of-10 coverage of ALL City Zone 
homes. 

The line rate is only 12c, lowest cost for one- 
medium blanket coverage of any major New York 
State market. 


Tae THE TROY RECORD 
RECORD 


newsparers |THE TIMES RECORD 


THE TROY RECORD CO J A VIGER, ADVERTISING MANACER 


Shell had to have ten of 
these stage sets—for the 
ten districts of its West- 
ern Division—so it kept 
its scenery simple. But 
the “road companies” of 
district managers are put- 
ting on rousing sales con- 
ferences with it, tying 
every angle of moving 
gasoline from producer 
to consumer to the “2- 
Bar S Round-Up” theme. 
At one climax in _ the 
presentation the bars 
above the S suddenly flip 
around to form a dollar 
sign, 


Shell Oil Steals Cowboys’ Stuff 
for Regional Dealer “Round-Ups” 


The idea is to sell the company’s advertising and merchan- 


dising program to service station operators, and they're 


going short on canned speeches, long on showmanship. 


Based on an interview with 


R. G. 


LANDIS 


Advertising Manager, Shell Oil Co. Western Division, 
San Francisco 


HELL OIL CO. is turning all its 

Pacific Coast sales representa- 

tives into cowboys and sending 

them out for round-up work 
with a new idea in regional sales con- 
ferences complete with ranch atmos- 
phere, cowboy lingo, branding irons, 
and cowboy hat souvenirs. 

Several hundred one-day meetings 
will be held, starting at Seattle on 
January 20 and continuing for 60 days, 
as key promotion men from the San 
Francisco head office make their an- 
nual tour of the divisional points with 
traveling ranch outfits and get the boys 
all whooped up and ready to go. 

SALES MANAGEMENT sneaked in on 
a dress rehearsal at Shell’s head office 
recently. 

“Rancher Bud” Landis was waiting 
to show us around. We were ‘in a 
barn-like place with rows of informal 
wooden chairs facing a stage. Al- 
though it looked pretentious it was 
(Bud Landis confided) a very simple 
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set of stage properties that could be 
folded into a crate measuring 11 by 
il feet, which held, besides the prop- 
erties for the ranch, movie projector, 
screen, film, and all equipment for the 
show. 

The ranch scene was designed for 
use on any standard hotel platform. 
Across the front, simulating the en- 
trance of a ranch corral, was the sign 
“The 2 Bar S Round-Up.” At either 
side were three-fold screens suggesting 
ranch buildings, which could be ad- 
justed to size of stage and which pro- 
vided “wings” for the stunts. 

“With every one of the ten ranch 
set-ups which are going out to the ten 
divisions, we include a pair of those 
screens,’ Mr. Landis says. “We have 
found from experience that if you de- 
pend on the hotel or hall to supply 
screens they are always the wrong size 
or in colors which don’t match, so we 
are providing our own. Settings are 


designed to be flexibl simple and 


easily transported, and the 2 Bar $ 
Round-Up show, which is the feature 
of this year’s divisional and local con- 
ferences, is equally simple.” 

On January 27 the promotion group 
from headquarters started on its tour 
of the divisional points. The group 
includes the vice-president in charge 
of marketing, the general sales man- 
ager, the retail sales manager and the 
advertising manager. Points visited 
are: Seattle, Portland, Spokane, Los 
Angeles, Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento, 
Phoenix. And, of course, San Fran- 
cisco also has a meeting. This group 
puts on the master show for the divi- 
sion men and local managers, who thus 
have a conference and at the same 
time learn how it is done. 

As soon as the head office men have 
done their stuff at a given point, the 
division management goes on tour into 
the districts, each with the ranch set- 
up left by the head office, and these 
branch managers put on the show and 
one-day sales conferences for the deal- 
ers. The division men will put on as 
many shows as they have local depots, 
the number of shows running from 20 
in the smaller districts to 100 in the 
larger ones. It takes the head office 
“troupe” five weeks to complete its 
tour, while the district “road company 
has a 60-day run. 

In the rehearsal Mr. Landis demon- 
strated how the ranch formula was 
applied to the service station. On 
stage is the ranch country with the 
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RCA Motion Picture 
Sound Equipment is 


the Choice of over 


6000 Theatres 
* 


Give Your Pictures the “BIG TIME” 
Projection They Deserve with 


RCA 16 mm. SOUND FILM PROJECTOR” 


Finer, clearer sound... More even 
light distribution on screen... 
Greater operating simplicity. It’s 
years ahead...16 superior features 


... yet is priced with the lowest! 


IVE your pictures new sparkle, 
G your sound new life—with the 
sensational new RCA 16 mm. Sound 
Film Projector. 

The finer performance and greater 
operating simplicity of this instru- 
ment are the result of RCA engi- 
neering. Designed by the men who 

a 


~<~-ROXY THEATRE 

on New York’s Broadway has RCA 
Motion Picture Sound Equipment. Over 
6000 theatres on the other Broadways 
of America are similarly equipped to 
provide their audiences with the finest 


pe rformance ! 


build RCA equipment used in 
Hollywood studios and in thousands 
of theatres, this projector has over- 
size reflector, condenser and objec- 
tive lens which provide more even 
distribution of light on the screen. 
Sound is full, clear and more bril- 
liant—at either high or low volume 
—because of film take-up equalizer 
and superb electrodynamic speaker. 
To greatly simplify threading, this 
projector has threading line cast on 
projection block. All size reels may 
be quickly rewound by motor. 
Low in cost, easy to carry, this 
equipment is just what you've been 
looking for to make your — 
VICTOR RECORDS 


AND 
RCA VICTROLA 


sales story sing. 

Trademarks ““RCA Victor’ and 
Victor’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. In Canada, 
RCA Victor Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


For finer sound film projector performance use RCA Tubes 


— eee eee a 


Commercial Sound Division (MA-2 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc 
Camden, New Jersey 

Send complete information regard 
ing RCA 16 mm. Sound Film Projector 


COMMERCIAL SOUND DIVISION - RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Name 
Camden, N. J. - A Service of Radio Corporation of America 


Adamant 
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ranch house, not only picturesque and 
western, but pretty close to home for 
many of the service station men, whose 
fathers or brothers or uncles are cattle 
men. What's the idea? What's com- 
ing? 

“There's a_ parallel between the 
ranch and the service station,” says the 
commentator—Mr. Landis at the re- 
hearsal SM visited. Lights dim, then 
go up brightly. Like a mirage on the 
stage backdrop is the clear outline of 
a modern service station emergening 
in the ranch scene. (The station is 

ainted on the back of the canvas; a 
fiche makes it visible.) 

“We are talking ranch language, but 
we are talking about the service sta- 
tion. As we have said, there is an 
interesting parallel between the two. 

“The cattle ranger takes three im- 
portant steps when he does his job on 
the range. These are: (1) Round-up. 
(2) Corral and Brand. (3) Sell. 

“That's what you do out on the 
range. On a service station you also 
take three steps, only there you: (1) 
Bring in Customers. (2) Corral and 
Brand Customers. (Your service cor- 
rals them; you brand them by listing 
them in your customer book.) (3) 
Sell (to) Customers. 

“The first step is taken care of by 


men and dramatizing it for them, is a 
giant oil drop with a face, such as 
appears in Shell advertising. This oil 
drop, big enough to cover most of a 
man in tights who carries it onto the 
stage, helps to sell Golden Shell oil, 
and Shell's advertising of this oil. The 
man with the tights has a broom, and 
oil can, a fan and a balancing seal, 
with the aid of which he puts over the 
main selling points of the oil: It 
seals the cylinder, it cleans (broom 
comes into play), it keeps the motor 
cool (the fan is set working) and it 
oils. 

A typical remark in selling the ad- 
vertising program is, in presenting a 
blow-up, to say, “This is a movement 
advertisement. It practically comes to 
life as you look at it. By George! It 
is coming to life!”’—at which point an 
active thumb behind the advertisement 
has set the ‘‘cuties” in motion and they 
start to act out their story. 

Another “‘cuitie’’ fixes the second or 
“branding step” in the minds of the 
dealers. This is what appears to be a 
regular range branding iron (though 
actually it is made of painted wood, 
not iron), used in connection with a 
blow-up of a page from a dealer’s cus- 
tomer record book. A blank page is 
turned to the audience. A little stage 


advertising.” 


At this point the 1941 
advertising campaign is described and 
sold to the boys, with novel blow-ups 
and the aid of what Mr. Landis calls 
“cuties,” to be described later. ‘‘Mag- 
azine advertising rides the broad range 


for prospects. Newspapers go up the 
ravines. Direct mail beats the bushes 
(for the prospects hiding in their 
homes). All these help to bring in 
the prospects and the customers to the 
‘corral.’ The service station is the 
dealer's ‘corral’; his trade area is his 
ranch. There is even a means of 
bringing in the strays, the wandering 
prospects: Outdoor advertising.” 
“Cuties” are used throughout the 
show and, in fact, through the confer- 
ence to flag the attention, after which 
the story or the specific point is sold. 
One typical “cutie,” used in selling the 
company’s advertising program to the 


These are two of Shell's series of 12 out- 
door posters, each featuring a_ single 
Shell service. Shell calls the series its 
*2,000-mile comic strip.” for the motorist 
sees one after another of the 12 as he 
drives along the highway. At service sta- 
tions the “Shell Service Ahead” on the 
posters gives way to the single word 


“HERE!” 


Need air ? 


“business” goes on and the audience 
is confronted with the page (the other 
side of the blow-up) neatly branded 
in black with John Doe (in huge let. 
ters), his street and city. Thus 
“branded” as a prospect or customer 
for the service station operator, the 
next task is to sell. 

The company ties its advertising and 
merchandising program together be. 
cause they are indivisable. The em. 
phasis this year, in both, will be on 
high quality of product. A movie on 
Shell developments takes the dealers 
backstage into the $3,400,000 Shell 
laboratory engaged on gasoline im. 
provement. “We offer proof of our 
gasoline’s quality,’ Mr. Landis says, 
“in terms the boys can understand and 
pass on in their own selling opera- 
tions. 

A scries of “Believe it or Not’ 
items relating to petroleum again serve 
the purpose of flagging the attention 
before-the-story is sold: For instance— 

A. An_ advertisement: “They 
squeeze petroleum to get better orange 
juice-—it’s used to fertilize orange 
groves. 

B. “Glamour from an Oil Well” 

cosmetic products are described. 
Then the sales punch: “But the main 
purpose of petroleum is to provide 
gasoline and oil to run machines, and 
ours to make these of better quality so 
that the machines will run better.” 

Dealers are told that the Shell ad- 
vertising program will be increased 
this year; that all media will be used, 
including newspapers, magazines, out- 
door, radio, and direct mail. 

After the company’s advertising and 
merchandising program has been com- 
pletely described, demonstrated and 
acted out. in as “he-manly’’ a manner 
as possible, with picturesque ranch 
language and plenty of “business” and 
surprises of the kind indicated, comes 
the climax. 

All through the show there is con- 
stant reference to the “2 Bar S Round- 
Up.” In the audience is a “plant 
who, at the moment of the climax, 
shouts: “Hey, what’s that 2 Bar $ 
mean ?”’ 

When all attention is fixed on the 
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big ranch sign, the master of cere- 
monies does a little unobtrusive hand- 
work—and—presto! the two bars that 
have reposed horizontally above the 
big S (for Shell, too, of course) do a 
somersault and are next found stand- 
ing straight up on their two feet in 
’ making a dollar sign. 
were out for—to 


” 


front of the “S, 

‘That's what 
round up some dollars. 

Of course, the boys get it. 

The lobby display is an integral part 
It consists of three main 
First, a full-size 
tire made out of petroleum. Second, 
a common oil drum, with shelves in- 
side, and apertures cut in it. It’s illu- 
minated and it revolves slowly. Inside 
are two dozen exquisite, curious, or 
delicate articles—all made from petro- 
leum or its derivatives—such as: A 
synthetic glass slipper; a hairbrush; a 
miniature chess set; perfumes, jewelry ; 
cosmetics. This exhibit is calculated 
to dramatize the product the salesmen 
are working with. 

The third display is a miniature out- 
door poster. Instead of showing one 
outdoor display, it contains a series of 
12. Shell calls the series its “2,000- 
mile comic strip,” for the series is 
continuous, each one featuring some 
service of the Shell station in humor- 
ous vein, and announcing Shell Service 
Ahead. Another version of each ap- 
pears in front of the station, but in- 
stead of the previous caption, there is 
simply the big word “Here!” 


of the show. 
points of interest: 


Plenty of Frivolity, Too 


The one-day meetings, of which the 
ranch show is the entertainment fea- 
ture as well as the business and educa- 
tional core of the event, also include a 
luncheon, and a spread in the evening. 
The lunch is served with gingham 
table cloths, big ranch-type platters 
holding huge steaks, bone-handled 
knives, and general ranch hospitality. 
Each man has at his plate to take home 
a cowboy hat ash tray bearing the 
2-Bar-S brand. This serves the double 
purpose of carrying the theme and 
memory of the conference into the 
man’s home, where his family will ask 
about it and make him talk—thus fur- 
ther fixing it in his mind—and giving 
him a constant reminder of the selling 
theme for the year. 

“In former years we tried out—suc- 
cessfully, too—the big regional sales 
meeting to which dealers from all over 
the territory were invited,” explains 
Mr. Landis. “We got perhaps 50% 
Coverage of our men. That’s good, 
but not as good as we can do. All 
dealers cannot leave their jobs long 
enough to come into a divisional point, 
ven once a year. Distances in the far 
West are too immense. 
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bang-up show into the ten divisional 


points, and then putting it up to local 


managers to take that same show into 
the district points for one-day sales 
conferences and social ‘doings,’ we 
know we can get at least 90% cover- 
age of dealers.’ 

This is a further development of the 
western Shell organization, which in 
past years introduced drama into re- 
gional sales meetings with magnificent 
traveling shows of the Hollywood 
type, which played to record houses 
in Shell divisional points. Successful 
as this type of sales meeting turned 
out to be, it could not reach the hinter- 


lands where a great bulk of Shell's 
business is done. 

The district show and sales confer- 
ence to put over the company’s sales, 
merchandising and advertising pro- 
gtam for the year may prove to be the 
answer. Mr. Landis says: ‘“‘It neces- 
sitated a less ambitious type of show, 
since we had to have ten “companies” 
instead of one, and I was a little sad 
at first. But when we saw what could 
be done with these simple properties 
and stage paraphernalia, I became en- 
thusiastic all over again for this type 
of meeting. It seems to have endless 
possibilities.” 
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*14.6% is the actual audited and 
certified average sales increase re- 
ported by dealer survey. 


Analysis of this survey, also 
the release, “How to Set Up a Success- 
ful Dealer Sign Program,” and a survey 
which proves that national advertising 
can be made 5 times as effective through 
the use of dealer signs, will be sent on 
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Has the Problem of How to Pay 
Salesmen Got Most of Us Buffaloed? 


If there is a “common sense” basis for compensation. what is it? 


Not one sales executive in a thousand has an intelligent answer. 


Yet finding a workable compensation plan is vital to any business: 


Interwoven with it are problems of getting basic volume, selling 


profitably, developing territory, keeping down turnover, and 


maintaining the morale and fighting spirit of the men in the field. 


BY RAY J. 


COMYNS 


Executive Sales Director, Pal Blade Co. 


OMETIME back, in an unguard- 
ed moment, I said to your 
editor that there were some an- 
gles and considerations of sales- 

men’s compensation which I had never 
heard adequately discussed and which 
I should like to throw into the ring. 
Recently, taxed with this statement, 
and asked to write about it, I threw 
up my hands and refused. And then 
I couldn't get the darn thing out of 
my head. 

For a whole year as chairman of 
the program committee and a second 
as president of the New York Sales 
Managers’ Club I tried to get the type 
of discussion I felt was needed on this 
subject, and I never got to first base. 

I have read, and heard described at 
first hand, as you have, a host of 
ingenious plans of compensation, many 
of which provide for adequate earn- 
ings and continuing incentive, and are 
admirably fitted to the particular busi- 
ness for which they have been de- 
signed. And from them we obtain an 
idea here and an idea there which 
can be fitted into our individual prob- 
lems of compensating our salesmen. 
Occasionally a whole plan can be taken 
over practically in its entirety. 


Problems Too Complicated? 


We have been all through the dis- 
cussion of fundamentals: Straight sal- 
ary; salary and expenses; straight com- 
mission ; drawing account against com- 
mission with or without expenses; au- 
tomobile allowances; bonus for attain- 
ment of quota and beyond. These are 
all things we must know and under- 
stand and on which any plan we de- 
vise must be based. 

The trouble is that the compensa- 
tion problems of most of us refuse to 
break down into these simple funda- 
mentals. They are too complicated. 
They frequently present too many ob- 
jectives. If we train our guns on 
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some, we seem forced to neglect 
others. Solutions which seem to solve 
the compensation problems of the mo- 
ment sometimes ignore important 
long-range considerations. 

But I have had for a long time a 
desire to get down to the deeper 
philosophies, to pose some questions 
which I have never heard satisfactorily 
answered, as well as to lay down some 
fairly obvious fundamental rules 
which are frequently violated. So, 
here goes. 


Men Must Know Plan’s Aims 


Officers of one concern I know 
seem to have fallen into the habit of 
changing their plan of compensation 
annually. Admittedly theirs is a most 
complicated problem: A long and 
varied line of products; some sold 
through professional channels, others 
by the wholesaler-retailer route with a 
strong bent toward direct sales to the 
retailer in the latter field; part of their 
sales staff confining its work to the 
professional field; some of their men 
working exclusively on the wholesaler- 
retailer set-up; and another group 
straddling both this and the profes- 
sional activity. 

Apparently their frequent changes 
are prompted by their desire to equalize 
incentive and achieve a perfectly bal- 
anced job over this entire complicated 
set-up—an ideal in all probability im- 
possible of attainment through any 
plan of compensation. 

Because they want to observe the 
results of the plan currently in opera- 
tion, consideration of improvement 
and changes must be deferred until 
late in the year; and frequently, be- 
cause of the complicated structures 
they have set up, until after the close 
of the year. Consequently, the men go 
out year after year without any know!- 
edge of what they are working for; 
with merely a promise that the year's 


new plan of compensation will be an- 
nounced. Frequently, it has been the 
middle of the year before the results 
under the previous year’s plan have 
been assayed, an attempt made to re. 
pair its defects, and a new plan an. 
nounced. On one occasion it was ten 
months! 


Under these circumstances men can 
scarcely be inspired to extra effort 
when they have no idea of what they 
are working for. It would be much 
better if this organization abandoned 
its idealistic aim of meeting every one 
of a complicated mass of required 
tasks with a compensation incentive, 
simplified the whole plan, enabled 
their men to figure out at any pattic- 
ular time just how they stood, an- 
nounced the new plan at the beginning 
of the year—and stayed with it fora 
sufficient time for the men to measure 
their compensation against their pro- 
duction, one year with another on a 
comparable basis. A compensation 
plan can attempt too much; aim to 
reach an impossible ideal. Rule I: 
Keep it simple, or, at least, under- 
standable. 


Point of Bonus Lost 


Peculiarly enough, it must be con- 
fessed that this condition does not af- 
fect the men’s morale too much; pos- 
sibly because they reecive each month 
a comfortable drawing account, looked 
upon in reality as a salary, a very just 
allowance for expenses based on the 
territory, and an automobile allowance 
which takes liberal care of gas, oil, 
servicing and depreciation. They are 
better paid than most in their par- 
ticular industry and the “bonus” part 
of their compensation is a relatively 
small part of their year’s income. Some 
of the men, however, could not refrain 
from suspecting that the compensation 
plan, when announced, had been in- 
fluenced by performance of the current 
period, to the end that the higher at- 
tainments should not be too liberally 
compensated. Management is always 
under the suspicion of being afraid to 
pay too much. The point is that the 
strength of the “bonus’’ as an incen- 
tive was largely lost. 

Talking of automobile allowances, 
one of the best plans I have seen with- 
holds and ‘banks’ for the salesman 
that part which is represented by de- 
preciation on a two-year basis: Deliv- 
ered cost of the car (based on a stand- 
ard make sedan) less a carefully fig 
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“The public relations man says to bring him an ash 
” 
tray. 


* 


ured trade-in value. The result is that 
when the salesman is ready to trade in 
his car he can usually draw enough 
from the company to make it an all- 
cash transaction. Insurance, liability, 
fire, theft and property damage, is sold 
to the salesman by the company at the 
fleet rate, deducted from his drawing 
account in any reasonable way he de- 
sires, and provided for in the monthly 
automobile allowance. 

I have had salesmen working under 
one of these complicated compensation 
plans say to me, ‘I never bother to fig- 
ure out where I stand. Am not sure 
that I could. I would have to go back 
and dig out the announcement of the 
plan, study it carefully and figure it out 
over my year's business."” Too com- 
plicated. And I know the house is 
honest. I have every confidence that 
they would never try to gyp me. Sol 
take what I get and let it go at that.” 
A fine tribute to the house, but scarcely 
a tribute to the compensation plan as 
an incentive to continued maximum 
effort! 

What is the measure of “too com- 
plicated”? Let me throw this bit of 
realism into the ring: If your salesman 
cannot take a statement from the house 
every week or every month and figure 
out in a very few minutes exactly how 
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he stands to date, the compensation 
plan needs simplification. 

Which is better: The bonus or extra 
compensation worked toward for a 
whole year and paid at the end of 
that period or a shorter term ‘‘extra” 
paid, let us say, at the end of each 
month? There is no question as to 
which is better for the man: If he lives 
within his regular draw throughout 
the year, he receives at its end a siz- 
able nest egg which he can invest con- 
structively or add to his savings. But 
considered purely as incentive, as a 
means of inspiring the production of 
the largest possible amount of busi- 
ness, does that make it best for the 
house ? 

On that question it is my consid- 
ered opinion that a man will work 
more constantly, put in longer hours, 
make more calls, endeavor to use his 
time more effectively, keep his eye on 
the ball more continuously for a pos- 
sible $25 that can be added to his cur- 
rent month's income than he will for 
a possible $600 to come to him at the 
close of the year—although the latter 
adds up to twice as many smackers. 

There is a saying that a measure of 
our progress from the purely savage 
state is our ability to defer benefits. 
Well, then, we're still pretty close to 


savagery. We do like to ‘get ours” 
right now. Immediately collectible in. 
centive may put a little constructive 
savagery in your salesmen in toma. 
hawking orders—tright now. 

I recall un organization selling a 
single unit through specialty salesmen, 
its men working on a flat straight com. 

nission per unit. In adding a bonus 

arrangement based on the number of 
units sold in a month’s time, they 
started at a point which every man 
could hit: $1 extra for 12 units in a 
month; $2 for 15 units; $3 for 18: 
$4 for 21; $5 for 25; all bonuses 
retroactive over the entire volume for 
the month. 

Now, observe the effect. A man who 
had 12 units under his belt had earned 
an extra $12 over and above his com- 
mission. But if he could hit 15, that 
extra became $30; for, 18, $54; for 
21, $84; for 25, $125. Something to 
spur him on every minute. If the 
salesman, toward the close of the 
month, had sold 16 units, he needed 
only two more sales to increase his 
bonus from $32 to $54. And if, in 
shooting for that, he slipped over into 
19, he needed only two more to run 
the bonus up to $84. Can you imagine 
how he fought when he got within 
striking distance of that $125? 


Too Much Like Pie in the Sky 


The plan all but doubled the average 
production of the sales organization. 
Two-thirds of the month’s volume 
came in the last half of the month. 
Orders with first payments attached 
had to be in the office before the close 
of the last day of the month. They 
came in by airmail, special delivery 
letter, Pullman porter. The office had 
to keep open until eleven o'clock at 
night on the last day of the month to 
give the boys a last opportunity to get 
in under the wire. All of the boys 
within driving distance made _ the 
Broad Street station in Philadelphia a 
little before eight o'clock at night. 
There one of the Philadelphia boys 
stood ready to make the trip to New 
York on the eight o'clock train with 
the last-minute orders of the entire 
group. That ‘right now’ reward was 
a powerful incentive. 

Later the folks in the home office 
seemed to forget what caused the last- 
minute rush and changed the plan, 
calculating to pay out just as much in 
another way. The second half's busi- 
ness dropped to 50% or less of the 
month’s total; and the first half vol- 
ume dropped. The office closed and 
they all went home at six o'clock on 
the last day of the month. 

Another organization selling on it- 
stalments put in a sliding scale of 
commission bases on the terms of pay- 
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POSTERS 


The shrewd advertiser knows that prize-winning 
art deserves prize-winning lithography. The best 
award for any advertiser is favorable public re- 
sponse .. . and after all, that results from the fact 
that people see your posters on the panels... 


Or do they? That depends, doesn’t it, on the 
t reproduction of those posters ... and that is 
definitely a matter of lithography as well as art. 


The shrewd advertiser knows that he can depend 
on “U-S” for lithography which—for the full life 
of the showing—does full justice to the idea 
and the art. 
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ured trade-in value. The result is that 
when the salesman is ready to trade in 
his car he can usually draw enough 
from the company to make it an all- 
cash transaction. Insurance, liability, 
fire, theft and property damage, is sold 
to the salesman by the company at the 
fleet rate, deducted from his drawing 
account in any reasonable way he de- 
sires, and provided for in the monthly 
automobile allowance. 

I have had salesmen working under 
one of these complicated compensation 
plans say to me, ‘I never bother to fig- 
ure out where I stand. Am not sure 
that I could. I would have to go back 
and dig out the announcement of the 
plan, study it carefully and figure it out 
over my year's business.’ Too com- 
plicated. And I know the house is 
honest. I have every confidence that 
they would never try to gyp me. Sol 
take what I get and let it go at that.” 
A fine tribute to the house, but scarcely 
a tribute to the compensation plan as 
an incentive to continued maximum 
effort ! 

What is the measure of “too com- 
plicated”? Let me throw this bit of 
realism into the ring: If your salesman 
cannot take a statement from the house 
every week or every month and figure 
out in a very few minutes exactly how 
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he stands to date, the compensation 
plan needs simplification. 

Which is better: The bonus or extra 
compensation worked toward for a 
whole year and paid at the end of 
that period or a shorter term “‘extra”’ 
paid, let us say, at the end of each 
month? There ts no question as to 
which is better for the man: If he lives 
within his regular draw throughout 
the year, he receives at its end a siz- 
able nest egg which he can invest con- 
structively or add to his savings. But 
considered purely as incentive, as a 
means of inspiring the production of 
the largest possible amount of busi- 
ness, does that make it best for the 
house ? 

On that question it is my consid- 
ered opinion that a man will work 
more constantly, put in longer hours, 
make more calls, endeavor to use his 
time more effectively, keep his eye on 
the ball more continuously for a pos- 
sible $25 that can be added to his cur- 
rent month's income than he will for 
a possible $600 to come to him at the 
close of the year—although the latter 
adds up to twice as many smackers. 

There is a saying that a measure of 
our progress from the purely savage 
state is our ability to defer benefits. 
Well, then, we're still pretty close to 


savagery. We do like to “get ours” 
right now. Immediately collectible in. 
centive may put a little constructive 
savagery in your salesmen in toma. 
hawking orders—tight now. 

I recall an organization selling a 
single unit through specialty salesmen, 
its men working on a flat straight com. 
mission per unit. In adding a bonus 
arrangement based on the number of 
units sold in a month’s time, they 
started at a point which every man 
could hit: $1 extra for 12 units in a 
month; $2 for 15 units; $3 for 18: 
$4 for 21; $5 for 25; all bonuses 
retroactive over the entire volume for 
the month. 

Now, observe the effect. A man who 
had 12 units under his belt had earned 
an extra $12 over and above his com. 
mission. But if he could hit 15, that 
extra became $30; for, 18, $54; for 
21, $84; for 25, $125. Something to 
spur him on every minute. If the 
salesman, toward the close of the 
month, had sold 16 units, he needed 
only two more sales to increase his 
bonus from $32 to $54. And if, in 
shooting for that, he slipped over into 
19, he needed only two more to run 
the bonus up to $84. Can you imagine 
how he fought when he got within 
striking distance of that $125? 


Too Much Like Pie in the Sky 


The plan all but doubled the average 
production of the sales organization. 
Two-thirds of the month’s volume 
came in the last half of the month. 
Orders with first payments attached 
had to be in the office before the close 
of the last day of the month. They 
came in by airmail, special delivery 
letter, Pullman porter. The office had 
to keep open until eleven o'clock at 
night on the last day of the month to 
give the boys a last opportunity to get 
in under the wire. All of the boys 
within driving distance made the 
Broad Street station in Philadelphia. 
little before eight o'clock at night. 
There one of the Philadelphia boys 
stood ready to make the trip to New 
York on the eight o'clock train with 
the last-minute orders of the entire 
group. That ‘‘right now’ reward was 
a powerful incentive. 

Later the folks in the home office 
seemed to forget what caused the last- 
minute rush and changed the plan, 
calculating to pay out just as much in 
another way. The second half’s bust- 
ness dropped to 50% or less of the 
month's total; and the first half vol- 
ume dropped. The office closed and 
they all went home at six o'clock on 
the last day of the month. ' 

Another organization selling on 1n- 
stalments put in a sliding scale of 
commission bases on the terms of pay- 
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that people see your posters on the panels... 


Or do they? That depends, doesn’t it, on the 
reproduction of those posters ... and that is 
definitely a matter of lithography as well as art. 


The shrewd advertiser knows that he can depend 
on “U-S” for lithography which—for the full life 
of the showing—does full justice to the idea 
and the art. 
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ment arranged, that is, how many 
months it took for the contract to pay 
out; and added 10% ot the amount 
of first payment secured and sent in 
with the order. Almost invariably, 
first payments became larger than av- 
erage monthly terms; and the higher 
average terms secured financed a lot 
of additional business. Again, a cou- 
ple of “right now”’ incentives. 

' The operation of a good many com- 
pensation plans so far as the extra, the 
incentive, the bonus is concerned, is 
dependent on quota. A draw or flat 
salary with a sliding scale of bonus 
running from 90% to 100% of as- 
signed quota attainment; 5%, or some 
other figure, for all volume over 100% 
—that general type of arrangement 
with, of course, many variations. It 1s 
dependent, for its equitable administra- 
tion within an organization, upon the 
justness of the quotas assigned to the 
various men and territories. 

How is that quota arrived at? Po- 
tential volume? If so, how is that 
potential volume measured? Popula- 
tion? Income tax returns? Number 
of outlets for the product? Number 
and value of homes owned, of tele- 
phones, of radios, of doctors per thou- 
sand of population? Or a combination 
of these and other factors used to 
measure purchasing power? 


Make Quotas Fair, Flexible 


Past volume in the territory? The 
territory may barely have been touched, 
leaving a large undeveloped poten- 
tial; or intensively worked, rendering 
further substantial increases difficult. 
The territory may have been worked 
by a “world beater” and you may 
know the new man you are putting 
into the territory can never hope to 
match him. The territory may have 
been worked by a “loader,” making 
it impossible for the new man to equal 
past volume until accumulated stocks 
have been moved, a lot of unpleasant 
situations cleaned up and good will 
restored. Are these factors taken into 
consideratiun when the quota is set? 

I put this in the form of a series of 
questions becausc, for the most part, 
I don't know the answers. I have seen 
quotas set, I have heard them talked of 
as though they were the last word and 
nothing short of perfection in measur- 
Ing a salesman’s ability, but I've never 
seen One that was more than an ap- 
proximation. I have never known of 
any quota-setting formula upon which 
I should be willing to base a judg- 
ment, apart from all other factors, on 
the relative abilities of salesmen oper- 
ating in different territories. 

I have heard a man called a dog— 
he was running behind quota; and an- 
other glorified—he was ahead of 
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quota; when the under quota dog was 
doing the more constructive, conscien- 
tous—yes, and brilliant—job of the 
two. 

This is not a plea for the abolition 
of quotas. I recognize that, inexact as 
they are almost bound to be, quotas 
are necessary as one of the tools of 
sales management; and that more fre- 
quently than not, bonus plans and en- 
tire compensations plans must be based 
upon them. It is a plea to make them 
as fair as possible; a plea not to use 
them as the sole factor, or even as the 
principal factor, in our judgments of 
salesmen; yes, and a plea to make an 
exception to the plan of compensation 
and make an adjustment when it be- 
comes clear that a good man has been 
arbitrarily licked by an obviously cock- 
eyed figure. 


Penalty for Doing Well? 


Here is another plea. If a salesman 
working on a bonus for percentage 
Over quota romps that quota to the 
tune of 150%, say, thereby dragging 
down a nice piece of change, don't 
take all chance of his repeating by 
making his performance of the year 
just closed his quota for the year in 
front of him. Either a boner was 
pulled in figuring the quota or the 
salesman has done a darned good job. 
In the latter case, he’s entitled to his 
chance to repeat. In the former be 
enough of a good sport—and good 
business man, effect on the moral of 
the whole organization considered—to 
give it to him. 

If you have set your sights on a 10% 
increase, give him that increase in his 
quota despite the fact that it leaves 
that quota substantially below the last 
year's performance. Don’t take his 
heart and render the entire organiza- 
tion chary of turning in an unusual 
performance, by obliging him to turn 
in this year for a flat salary and little 
hope for a bonus, a volume for which 
last year he drew a fat bonus check 
and acclaim from the rostrum at the 
annual convention. Of course, if a 
change in the conditions in the terri- 
tory during the year which anyone 
would clearly recognize, accounts for 
the performance, this plea goes by the 
board. Justice is fulfilled by giving 
him his bonus and his performance of 
last year as his stint for this. 

It seems to be common practice to 
load a disproportionate share of ex- 
pected increase on the quotas of the 
men who have turned in the best jobs. 
The argument advanced for this is that, 
as a practical matter, you must look to 
your strong men if the over-all in- 
crease is to be attained. Theoretically 
at least, however, those territories 
which yielded the lower percentage of 


quota last year should have in them 
the greatest possibilities for increase 
this year. 

And the practice defeats itself. 
Salesmen, seeing that outstanding per- 
formance is going to penalize them, 
tend to restrict their increases. Assured 
that unusual performance is not going 
to be used against them, they will turn 
in a performance assuring the increased 
volume which the sales manager has 
budgeted. They will make more 
money; and they will be entitled to it. 

Fear that his salesmen are “going to 
make too much money,” scrouging in 
the hope that volume will keep up and 
increase while cost-to-sell will take a 
sweet dive, should be a danger signal 
to a sales manager. His organization 
will quickly sense it. His best men 
will become disaffected; some will 
cease to work with their old spirit and 
assume a ‘‘what’s the use’ attitude; 
others will begin cocking their eyes for 
other jobs—which will almost inevit- 
ably affect their volume adversely. The 
sales manager whose men make just a 
little more than is usual in the line 
and whose men sense his desire that 
they continue to do so, is not training 
men for other organizations. He has 
an organization grappled to him with 
hooks of steel, ready to go out, year 
after year, and turn in a job which 
will raise 47s salary check. You can't 
separate compensation and your atti- 
tude toward it from morale, esprit de 
corps, and loyalty. 


Over-Cultivated Markets 


Now I pose the biggest question of 
all. We have heard, again and again, 
the story of territories having been 
split, two men put in where one oper- 
ated before, and the man who formerly 
covered the whole territory before mak- 
ing more money in the half of it left 
to him; his work better organized, able 
to see more customers in a day, able 
to develop more of them into larger 
volume by constructive work with 
them, able to spend more time at home 
with his family. It’s a tough idea to 
sell the salesman, but it turns out to 
be true! 

It is done, and it is true. But where 
does it cease to be true? Where does 
the law of diminishing returns set in? 
Does it set in for the house at the same 
point as it does for the salesman? For 
we all know that we can intensify to 
a point where we get increased volume, 
pay the individual salesman less money, 
and end up with a smaller net profit 
than we enjoyed on a smaller volume 
of business. 

I am inclined to believe that the law 
of diminishing returns sets in sooner 
for the salesman than it does for the 
house: that the house can continue to 
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intensify long after the salesman can 
hope, on any plan of compensation, to 
make his earnings of yesteryear. 
Another factor has entered the pic- 
ture. Pioneer days are done. The 
business, from an enterprising estab- 
lishment, has become an established 
enterprise. The calibre of salesman- 
ship which was essential in the earlier 
development of the house is no longer 
necessary. Never again will the repre- 
sentatives of the house average the 
earnings of earlier years. A gloomy 
picture indeed for the salesman who 
has given his best years to the house— 
but only if you allow it to be! 
Fortunately, this intensification in- 
volves the putting on of new men. 
The lesser compensation offers them 
genuine opportunity. Nothing to dis- 
gruntle them in the territory assigned 
to them. Their experience with the 
house does not embrace the larger area 
from which it has been whittled. 
Fortunately, too, the expansion 
draws some of the older men into divi- 
sion sales offices, supervisory positions 
in the field, or into the headquarters 
office and their compensation, no 
longer dependent upon the yield from 
a single territory, can continue to in- 
crease or, at least, not slip back. Some, 
providing the company has been far- 
sighted as it grew, will be old enough 
for retirement and pension. 
Incidentally, a pension plan is an 
integral, long-range part of any com- 
pensation plan, worthy of separate dis- 
cussion, and a powerful factor in 
keeping morale up and turnover down 
if properly “sold” to the organiza- 
tion and kept sold. 


Intensification Has Limits 


But, to return, what about the resi- 
due? I know a man who, years ago, 
ranged the whole state of California. 
After standing the gaff of a period of 
pioneering his company’s products, he 
began to make real money. Then his 
territory was reduced to the southern 
half of California—and his volume 
and income increased. Then he was 
restricted to Los Angeles and still his 
income went up a bit. Now he is con- 
fined to one section of Los Angeles. 
His house has guaranteed him his pre- 
vious earnings for a period of one year. 
At the end of that time he is supposed 
to have the volume up to a point where 
he can match those earnings on the 
regular compensation plan. He will 
never put it over. His earnings will 
be halved. One of his children has 
three more years of college. His wife, 
who has become a nervous case, will 
have to change a well established social 
life. He will have to change his estab- 
lished taste in cars. Unless it be out 
of savings, he will not be able to carry 


the house he lives in. Already he jg 
beginning to look just a bit shabby— 
scrimping to lay up that college tuition, 
But prior to facing the present pros. 
pect, he was just as keen, just as cop. 
structive a salesman as he had eve; 
been. That his house thought 50 js 
indicated by the fact that they have 
left the most important accounts with 
him. He is still beloved and respected 
by the trade he has been covering. If 
he were a young man just winning his 
spurs he would have a good job, If 
he had never made any more, he could 
live in some little comfort on the earp. 
ings which will be his in the future 
Regardless of his ability, however, he 
cannot hope to match his past earnings, 
not because of any diminution of his 
ability, but simply because he does not 
have the potential to work on. To ty 
at this stage to get another job would 
not be a solution of his problem 


Economy Can Kill Morale 


A growing business cannot ignore 
the opportunities which lie in this in- 
tensification of coverage. A sales man- 
ager must take cognizance of the 
changing quality of salesmanship te- 
quired, with its opportunity to use 
lower priced men, as a product becomes 
more firmly established. But with all 
due regard for a low cost-to-sell and 
those things which we call standardiza- 
tion and efficiency, is it wise to have 
in your sales organization men who 
have been pioneers, earning less year 
after year, a bit fearful of looking for 
another job and not at all sure that 
they could get one, but virile and com. 
petent in the job they are doing: who, 
while recognizing the necessity for in- 
tensification and realizing that, without 
it, the house could not have built up 
to its present proportions, nevertheless 
feel caught like a rat in a trap, with 
no Opportunity to equal their former 
earnings ? 

Would it not be better to make an 
exception and keep such men at of 
near their old incomes as long as they 
remain in harness? And I say that 
not principally from their viewpoint, 
but from that of the effect on the 
younger men in the organization. In 
the one case, they are likely to see 4 
dispiriting picture of their own pos 
sible futures; and in the other, inspit 
to observe the grand way in which the 
house takes care of its men. 

The spirit in which an organization 
works, though never set up on the bal 
ance sheet, is one of the big assets— 
or liabilities—of the business. 

Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, will use these 
magazines on behalf of its “Pep breaktast 
food this year: American Magazine. Cob 
lier’s, Cosmopolitan, Liberty, Life, Redb00% 
True Story. Kenyon & Eckhardt, N. Y+% 
the agency. 
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In Selling, Its Not Only What 


You Say—But How You Say It 


Sloppy speech habits, as well as sloppy dress habits, can rob sales- 


men of orders. For our personalities are to a marked extent ex- 


pressed in the way we talk. A discriminating buyer seldom respects 


the advice that comes with a “dese” and “dem” and “dose” enun- 


ciation as much as he would if it were delivered with greater feel- 


ing for the niceties of our mother tongue. 


BY 
LOUIS FOLEY 


N order to be successful in busi- 

ness relations, people have often 

been urged to dress well as a 

matter of ‘“‘putting one’s best 
foot forward.” The net gain is not 
large, however, if the next step is in 
the wrong direction. What a person 
says—or how he says it— may give the 
lie to his looks. 

It is a sad thing to meet a man 
whose personal appearance immediate- 
ly makes a favorable impression, but 
who spoils it all as soon as he starts 
to talk. The first effect may be com- 
pletely deflated if his speech does not 
measure up to what the smart tailor- 
ing and correct haberdashery had led 
us to expect. 

The cultivation of pleasing “person- 
ality’ has had a good deal of atten- 
tion in recent years, and rightly so. It 
is an important matter for anyone who 
has to deal with the public. Many 
things enter into it, of course. It is 
not merely a surface finish which can 
be put on from the outside. That is 
why a man’s speech counts for so 
much in the impression he makes. It 
is the part which seems to be most 
genuinely expressing 4im. The way he 
happens to look at the moment may 
be accidental, or his tailor may deserve 
the credit for his attractive exterior, 
but we feel instinctively that in speak- 
ing he shows his own habitual self. 

We cannot all have naturally pleas- 
ing voices, but it is really surprising 
how much better any voice can be made 
to sound when one simply pronounces 
words clearly and correctly. 

Good pronunciation is not a mat- 
ter of picking out a few words here 
and there, and mouthing them in a 
“fancy” manner copied from some 
other dialect (what amounts to a for- 
eign language) or from the snobbish 
distortions of people who are trying 
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Such affectation deceives nobody byt 
the person who does it, and can onl; 
make a bad impression upon people of 
good taste. It is not only not worth the 
trouble, but is a positive “ give-away’ 
a cheap trick which can impress only 
those who are undiscriminating and 
whose opinion is not very valuable. 


In the 


Black Star 


(re there buttons missing from your pronunciation? 


Do your adverbs need a shave? 


bagging at the knees? 


Is your enunciation 
A good tailor can do a lot to 


help you create a favorable impression, but his skill 


is largely lost if your speech is poorly groomed. 


to ‘‘show off.” It is not, for instance, 
a matter of saying “‘eyether” or “‘to- 
mahto,’” when one does not happen to 
have grown up in the region where 
those pronunciations are natural to 
everyone. 

Nor is it, by any means, a matter 
of imitating Oxford dialect (real or 
supposed) which one happens to hear 
from the lips of a few movie-actors or 
radio-announcers. It is practically im- 
possible for a grown person ever to 
take over a new dialect in its entirety. 


second place, it should be 
understand that good pro. 
nunciation is not a vague or 
mysterious affair which only 
the gifted can master. Any 
person of ordinary intelli- 
gence who truly desires to 
make his speech more pleas- 
ing and # sore e can achieve 
vast improvement by apply- 
ing a few simple principles. 
Of course, it is necessary to 
keep on applying them, day 
in and day out; the process 
has to be made a habit. 
That is really not so difficult, 
however, once a person sees 
clearly just ‘“what the thing 
is all about.” 

The basis of pronuncia- 
tion is not words, as such, 
but syllables. This fact can 
hardly be overemphasized. 
For all practical purposes 
the various common kinds 
of mispronunciation which 
make speech sloppy or ugly 


can be reduced to several 
ways of mistreating sy! 
lables. 


We might logically sup- 
pose that the worst mistreat- 
ment of syllables is that of 
ignoring them completely, 
leaving them out altogether. 
This is commonly done, and 
it is the cause of a large patt 
of the crudities of speech 
which we hear every day. 
This is what happens when 
a word of two syllables 1 


“telescoped” into one, or a three-syl- 
lable word is squeezed into two. The 
result appears in such distortions 4s 
“pome” for poem (e as in get), “reel 


for real, 


“famly” for family, “aur 


ilry’” for auxiliary, or ‘probly” for 


probably. 


The last example suggests, in fact, 
the whole field of adverbs, where this 
gulping of syllables is especially n 
ticeable. Familiar specimens are “ins: 
dently” for incidentally, “axdently 
for accidentally, “uzyaly” for usually, 
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or ‘finely’’ for finally. Not infrequent- 
ly people who thus muispronounce 
these words will also misspell them 
in keeping with their mispronunciation. 
Indeed, the handling of the longer 
adverbs might be taken as a fair test 
of a person's speech. 

Anyone who seriously wishes to 
improve his diction would do well to 
practise the careful speaking of long 
adverbs—first, slowly, then more and 
more rapidly, wihout permitting them 
to become the least bit less clean-cut 
in sound, but seeing to it that every 
syllable is distinct. Some good exer- 
cises for that purpose are arbitrarily, 
artistically, phonetically, parenthett- 


cally, intrinsically, enthusiastically, and 
ordinarily. The first thing to notice is 
how the syllables are divided; or-di- 
na-ri-ly has for its first syllable or, 
not “ord.” 

The unit of pronuncation, we re- 
peat, is not the word but the syllable. 
As a matter of fact, what we call 
“words” are often rather artificial divi- 
sions of thought. Generally we think 
and speak in phrases, clauses, or even 
whole sentences, not in separate words 
at all. Here is a point which deserves 
emphasis. Precisely the same faults al- 
ready indicated in single words will 
be heard just as commonly—perhaps 


more commonly—in the speaking of 
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phrases, which are just as truly units 
in our thinking. 

So, instead of out to (or at) the 
lake, the careless speaker says “out the 
lake’; for look at the book, “look tub 
book”; for put it in the car, ““put-t- 
nuh car”; for listen to her, “issn 
toor.” Possibly the commonest ey. 
ample is the wearisome corruption of 
going to into ‘‘gonnuh,” 

Elimination of that blemish might 
be a good starting-point for anyone 
who realizes that his speech is not 
what it should be, and who “means 
business” about making it less offen. 
sive even to only slightly sensitive 
ears. 

It is not hard to understand that 
this is infinitely more important than 
the mere matter of how one pro. 
nounces this or that word. If a person 
allows himself to hurdle syllables a 
all, the thing very soon becomes a 
habit which shows in every mouthful 
of words that he utters. Instantly it 
makes a profound difference in the 
rhythm of one’s speech. Instead of 
the pleasing cadence of well-spoken 
English, there is a harsh and jolting 
effect. The whole tone will become 
less agreeable. 


It's Not Mere Pedantry 


For an extremely practical consid- 
eration, language sloppily spoken is 
much less easy to understand. Not 
only does it require more effort on 
the part of the listener, but—over the 
telephone, for instance—it greatly in- 
creases the chance of misapprehension 
Or misinterpretation. The pains taken 
by telephone-operators to speak -dis- 
tinctly may stand as evidence that the 
fact is realized by people in the best 
position to know. 

Presumably the sound of any let: 
ter has the same need of clear enuncia- 
tion as that of any other. There do 
seem to be some, however, which are 
in especial danger of being neglected 
One which calls for attention is the 
letter 4, in places where it is cor- 
rectly pronounced like the pronoun 
“you.” In many words, of course, even 
the worst speakers take care of it well 
enough, as in ase, abuse, acute, eX 
cuse, cure, cube, or human. Yet in 3 
considerable number it comes in for 
negligent treatment. 

Even before dignified audiences, we 
sometimes hear lecturers not /ir?- 
duced but “interdooced.” Reduce, il: 
lusion, and institution often degenet- 
ate similarly. Anything from “litera 
toor” to “‘lit-t-chr” passes frequently 
for literature. But where this letter # 
suffers worst is in unaccented syllables. 
There it almost disappears entirely, $0 
far as some people are concerned. 

Speech in its crudest form, what- 
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ever else it includes, will be sure to 
this symptom. Regular will be 
reglr,’ particular will 
slump into ‘pticlr, and accurate will 
bog down into ‘ac rut.”” Similar things 
happen to usually, perpendicular, ac- 
ymulate, manufacture, and others that 
vou will readily think of. Likewise a 
sood deal of punishment is taken by 
the name of the related letter, w, 
which is “double you,” not “dubyuh.”’ 

There was a time when the com- 
bination ew stood for the sound of 
eas in Jet plus the sound of w—but 
for centuries it has been practically 
equivalent to 4. As a rule no one 
thinks of pronouncing it otherwise. 
Hew is not confused with “‘who,” or 
mew with “moo’—any more than 
people confuse the cat and the cow 
whose voices these last two words rep- 
resent. New and knew, however, of- 
ten get warped into “noo.”” There és 
a word which can be correctly pro- 
nounced “noo,” but it is spelled gnu, 
the name of an African antelope. If 


show 
rrupted to 


nobody confuses wse with ‘‘ooze,” 
mute with “moot,” or pare with 
poor,” then surely there is no need 


to make dve or dew sound like ‘‘do.”’ 

Perfect pronunciation involves other 
things besides what we have been dis- 
cussing, but this is the real foundation 
of it. It is the indispensable part, and 
no amount of superficial decoration 
can cover up its neglect. 

On the positive side, anyone who 
can—and w#/l —take the trouble to 
cultivate these few basic principles 
will accomplish a profound improve- 
ment in the effect of what he has to 
say. Probably most of his hearers will 
never notice in just what ways his 
speech is better, but they will find 
him easier to listen to. He will not 
grate on their ears, and make them 
teel slightly annoyed without know- 
ing why. 

_ You can hold people's attention if 
they /ike to hear you talk. 


Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 23) 
“ire promotion. About 15 general mag- 
azines, farm and trade papers will be 
used, plus 300 or more newspapers. 
Co-op ads with dealers in newspapers 
ire additional. 

Advertising expenditure, according 
to BBDO, N. Y agency recently ap- 
pointed for passenger tires, will be 
about the same as last year. Truck 
tire ads are handled by Griswold- 
Eshleman, Cley eland agency 


Razor Clams 


) en P. Helferty & Co., Seattle, distrib- 
utor of “Pioneer Minced Razor Clams.”’ 


'S putting three cans in a cellophane 
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bag to make it easy for housewives to 
buy in pantry-handy quantity. Across 
the front of the bags (there are seven 
different 


messages 


ones) are imprinted sales 


As well as in counter and floor dis 
plays, the three-in-one bags are bright 
spots on shelves. Display banners and 
tie-in material are furnished 
with the bags. 

Packed along the 
North Pacific coast, these rare clams” 
are sold nationally. Through Pacifix 
National agency, Seattle, copy is being 
placed in newspapers, grocery trade 
press, Christian Science Monitor, Sun- 
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set. Pictures and text prcsent numer- 
ous ways of serving. 
All-Bran All Over 

Kellogg Co., Battle Creek. and its 
agency, Kenyon & Eckhardt, N. Y., 


are preparing a golly-buster drive on 
All-Bran, “natural laxative cereal.” 

Some 3,000 country weeklies, an 
extensive list’’ of dailies and the fol- 
lowing magazines will carry the story: 

American Magazine, Collier's, Farm 
Journal and Farmer's Wife, Good 
Housekeeping, Holland's, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Life, Physical Culture, 
Saturday Evening Post. 


oe And we'd say that Mr. Babson 
knows his business. And business is 
wielding a mighty purchasing power 
in the Memphis trade territory. 


@ For in the two acid tests of a 
market . . . people and spendable 
income, Memphis is right at the top. 
More than 399,540 radio homes con- 
stitute a market with wholesale sales 
in excess of one billion dollars! 


@ Write WMC, the pioneer radio 
station of this vast market, into your 
schedules for ‘41 and watch those 
sales pile up. 


WMC 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Represented Nationally by THE BRANHAM CO. 


os 
NBC RED 


NETWORK 


* 
MEMBER OF SOUTH CENTRAL QUALITY NETWORK 
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no make-shift scissors-and-paste job. It has 
a clearly defined policy, and both imagination 


and enterprise go into its editing. 


HOUSANDS of house organs 

go out every month, all over 

the United States, to millions 

of readers. Some are handsome 
magazines, printed in color; some are 
tabloids, others mere mimeographed 
sheets. Railroads have them, oi! com- 
panies, mills and factories, little out- 
fits in small towns, A few are very, 
very good, some are mediocre and 
others are wretched. 

Some large organizations get out 
house papers for each plant. Some get 
out two or three kinds of house or- 
gans. One may be aimed to interest 
customers; another to go to workers. 
Every one is presumed to sell some- 
thing—product, idea, company loyalty, 
public relations, contentment with life. 

The movement has grown in the last 
few years to the point where it even 
has a_ national organization — the 
House Magazine Institute of America. 
Last Summer H.M.I.A. decided to find 
the real McCoy, the A No. 1, the tops 
among America’s house organs. A 


Pictures of Monsanto executives appear 
in “Monsanto Magazine” but rarely—and 
then only for good reasons which do not 


include “glorifying the bosses.” But 

human interest pictures of workers are 

another and more interesting matter— 

witness this cover photograph of 70-year- 

old ex-sailor “Billiken Bill” Veno, sewing 
a giant chemical filter cloth. 
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This Prize Winning House Organ 
Does a Public Relations Job 


“Monsanto Magazine,” circulation 58,000, is 


Champ Howard Mar- 
ple, leading heavy- 
weight in the house 
organ editors’ class, 
whose footwork and 
headwork gave him 
the diamond - studded 
bazoo in the tryouts 
held last Summer by 
the House Magazine 
Institute of America. 


nation-wide contest 
The judges were: 

Lucian Bernhard, famous type face 
designer; Eric Hodgins, publisher of 
Fortune; T, M. Cleland, typographer 
and designer of Fortune, Newsweek 
and Scribner's; R. I. Nesmith, head 
of R. I. Nesmith & Associates, com- 
mercial photographers; and Burton 
Rascoe, editor and author. Hundreds 
of publications were entered. First 
place went to “Monsanto Magazine,” 
published by Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis. 

A reporter for SM, meandering into 
St. Louis the other day, decided to 
find out something about the ideas 
behind this judged and approved 
house magazine, The trail led straight 
to Howard A. Marple, described by 
his compatriots as a reformed New 
Englander who started out as a fe- 
search chemist and, somehow, became 
an editor. 

“A nutmeg trader of sorts,” they 
said of him, “who collects fine period 
stories, leaning especially to southern 
Negro yarns which he tells in a 
Hahvahd accent that gives them start- 
ling color, and a handy Leicaman at 
odd times. He has a laboratory hang- 
over which causes him to fuss meticu- 
lously with words, phrases and ideas, 
boiling them over bunsen burners, so 
to speak, to get desired precipitations.” 

Mr. Marple leaned back loosely in 
his swivel chair and remarked: 

“Perhaps we'd better put down frrst, 
to paint our picture, just what Mon- 
santo is. We have 18 plants in ten 
towns and cities in ten states and in 
Canada, Wales, England and Australia. 
Our ‘Monsanto Magazine’ has a cir- 


was organized. 


culation of about 58,000, It goes to 
stockholders, customers, prospects, key 


citizens, employes, universities and 
colleges. The barber across the street 
may get it. There’s a reason in all 
this. We want people to know about 
us, what we do and what we make. 

“The house magazine is very old. 
It goes back to the day when some 
business man wanted to tell a more 
interesting story about his products 
and put the story down on paper 90 
that many could read it. Such publi- 
cations have grown and developed but 
still, even now, too many continue to 
look upon them as a necessary evil. 
They fail to analyze the possibilities. 

“We get on our exchange desk 
some 400 house organs, swapping 
with others so that we may study them. 
Very largely they are more or less 
makeshift. They follow high school 
ideas. Too many companies set some- 
one to do the editing as a sideline to 
his regular job. He gives two or three 
hours to it along toward the end of 
the month. His mind isn’t on it and 
his heart isn’t in it. Then the exec 
tives wonder why that house publict- 
tion doesn’t amount to much an 
doesn’t appear to get anywhere. 

“It seems to me that if a house 
organ is worth having at all it is worth 
doing well. Doing a good job with 
one is not part-time work. You cant 
slap it together. It takes time am 
thought and a world of detail. You 
ought to get human interest into every 
story. We endeavor to always. 

“We use pictures of children, but 
they’re not the children of our brass 
hats, They’re kids that belong to plant 
workmen, truck drivers, laborers 20 
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DID YOU GET WHAT YOU WANTED? 


That string of figures represents what adver- 
tisers spent for space alone in farm publica- 
tions during 1940*. When the figures for 
1941 are in they'll probably be as big—or big- 
ger. Some of 1941’s expenditures will turn 
into sound investment. Others will have to 
be written off as speculations that turned 
into duds. 

You can do a sounder job of selling in the 
farm market if your advertising program is 
Ross Federal tested. By knowing what kind 
of advertising, where placed, and when, 
brings results in rural areas—by knowing the 
facts, prejudices, preferences that make up 
the buying habits of people who live in farm 


communities, you can get rid of the bug- 


bear of hit or miss spending and make farm 
paper advertising really work for you. 

Ross Federal Research personal interview 
surveys, drawn right from the heart of the 
market, anywhere in the country, report to 
you the consumer’s real reaction to your 
product, your advertising, your company. 
A Ross Federal readership study gives you 
the impartial media information you've been 
wanting. 

To find out how effectively your farm 
paper advertising is turning lookers into 
buyers, for the facts you need to protect your 
investment in farm paper advertising, let a 
Ross Federal man help you plan a complete 


study of your farm market. 


*As reported by Printers’ Ink Weekly and Publishers’ Information Bureau. 
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shipping clerks. That’s the kind of 
youngster that interests them. They get 
a kick out of it. We run pictures of 
our workmen, too, but we show them 
on the job, at play, at picnics or on 
vacations, 

“Only rarely do we use the picture 
of an executive. If we do it must mean 
something. Recently a cover pictured 


Gaston DuBois, vice-president and 
member of the executive committee. 
But there was a reason for it. We 


caught him, in his shirt sleeves, un- 
aware and unposed. He was in a 
laboratory discussing some point in 
chemistry with Joseph R. Darby, or- 
ganic chemist, and Gordon R. Leader, 
physical chemist. 

“Mr. DuBois, a pioneer with the 
organization, joining it in 1904 when 
it was only two years old, was co- 
developer of Monsanto's first chemical, 
saccharin. The picture was the hook on 
which we hung a story of his early 
work. More, it illustrated how our top 
executives shed their coats and work 
with the men on the firing line. 


Travel Turns Up Many Leads 


“On my vacation last Summer I 
visited Cape Cod and discovered an 
interesting story in the cranberry in- 
dustry there. The first cultivated cran- 
berries were grown in about 1816 by 
a retired sea captain. Now 75% of 
the world’s crop is grown in the Cape 
Cod area and in a good year $7,000,- 
000 worth may be produced. Five 
thousand persons are employed. 

“These workmen in the main, are 
descendants of Portuguese who settled 
here in the early days, and clad in 
peasant garb they make a colorful pic- 
ture in the bogs. It all looked like a 
mighty charming story. But what ex- 
cuse did I have for printing it in owr 
magazine? Easy enough. Ferns and 
horsetail weeds, unless fought, crowd 
out the cranberry bushes. To kill these 
pests the growers spread about 15 
pounds of Monsanto's ‘Ferrisul,’ a 
chemical product, Over every square 
rod of bog. ; 

“What do you think happened after 
the story was published? People wrote 
in from all over the country to inquire 
if we had something that would kill 
their weeds! 

“I went on up into Maine. I found 
an old boyhood friend who was run- 
ning a string of lobster traps. He in- 
vited me to go out with him, I began 
to take pictures of him harvesting his 
lobsters. I caught close-ups of them 
in the traps. I got dozens of fine pic- 
tures and a story of lobstering that 
would be interesting to anyone, espe- 
cially people living far inland. 

“Lobsters, it would seem, are far 
afield from any of Monsanto's activ- 
ities, but wait. The lobster traps were 
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sunk along the edges ot great kelp 
fields. Certain chemicals are extracted 
from kelp. Kelp tied the chemical in- 
dustry up with the lobsters and gave 
me a hook to hang the story on. And 
that’s the way it goes, 

“No editor can get out a really 
worth-while house publication if he 
sits at his desk all the time. He must 
get out and mingle with the plant and 
office employes. He must attend their 
social gatherings. He must go to their 
picnics. He must go onto the job with 
them and see them as they are. He's 
got to get into their homes, now and 
then, and see how they live. 

“If he can do these things, with 
his eyes and ears open and a camera 
in his hand, he will get a world of 
material that will make his publication 
interesting to them and will tie them 
all closer to the company. 

“Monsanto never brags in its house 
publication. It never tells how big its 
plants are. It doesn’t tell how good 
Monsanto products are. I don’t try to 
make myself solid with my superiors 
by running their pictures and telling 
how smart they are. The longest story 
we run can be only between 1,500 and 
2,000 words. It must tie into the 
chemical industry somewhere, have 
real reader interest, and it must stand 
on its own. 

“If a reader gets a good impression 
of Monsanto through reading a story 

that’s fine. It's just about what we 
like to have happen. 
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Heinz SALESMAN Gets DeaLcer AUTOGRAPH 


“We don’t think that in any way 
our magazine can take the place of , 
salesman, but we do believe, and we 
know from experience, that it ofte, 
can help a salesman in his selling 
Salesmen very often tell me of instances 
where buyers refer to our house Organ 
We think that thousands of men who 
buy Monsanto products—and we se 
that key men get it, take it home and 
read it at their leisure. 

“We don’t use pick-up or paste-up 
humor. If we see anything funny we 
try to develop it into a funny story 
We use original matter. We use many 
pictures, not only pictures of people, 
but pictures of products and their 
uses. We have stories of Monsanto in 
Australia, England—everywhere. We 
are convinced that our magazine is an 
important cog in the Monsanto ma 
chine and we work rather hard to 
make it as good as we know how. 

“It’s our feeling that if it is worth 
while to get out a house organ at all, 
it is worth while to do it well. In my 
opinion it is better to have none than 
to have a botchy one.” 


Outdoor for Edison 


On outdocr posters in 21 states, Edison. 
Splitdorf Corp., West Orange, N. J., will 
point out, beginning early in March, that its 
high compression spark plugs are “Stream- 
lined for Action’’ and provide Modern 
Power . . . at No Extra Cost.” Added t 
its regular magazine advertising, the out- 
door campaign makes the company’s 1941 
program the largest in its history. 
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O. Gillard, one of the 


H. J. Heinz salesmen in Eastern Pennsylvania, has developed a method of merchandising 
his company’s advertising which could be used effectively by salesmen in any adver: 
tiser’s organization. The illustration is a reduced color proof of a Saturday Evening 
Post spread, and Mr. Gillard says that it bears the signature of every grocer in ten 
Pennsylvania cities. “They see and read every Post ad two weeks before it breaks in 
the magazine, and by the time the ad appears, 75% of these grocers have some kind 0 
a display ‘as featured in the Saturday Evening Post!” To sales executives looking 
for a new kind of effective contest: Why not offer prizes to the men who collect the 
largest number of dealer autographs on ad proofs? 
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Business-Consumer Relations 


N a recent discussion of grade 

labeling for canned goods, this 

department recommended _ that 

business, on its own account, de- 
termine whether or not consumers 
want that type of quality designation, 
and if so, give it to them. There was 
nothing startling in the suggestion that 
business go direct to its customers to 
determine their wants and preferences. 
On the contrary, it is a simple and 
obvious move. But the surprising fact 
is that in the development of the con- 
sumer movement few manufacturers 
and distributors have thought it neces- 
sary, or even desirable, to find out 
definitely what is on the consumer 
mind and use that valuable informa- 
tion as a guide to better and more satis- 
factory merchandising. 


Grade Labeling Not New 


Grade labeling is not a new subject. 
It has been one of the principal con- 
sumer topics for a number of years, 
and was battled over bitterly during 
the NRA days. But when the gov- 
ernment put some pressure behind its 
efforts to have ABC markings adopted, 
the proposition was viewed in a dif- 
ferent light. The recent activity of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service in 
this area, and the support it received 
from several packers, injected new life 
into the proposal. This was followed 
by a definite program worked out by 
the National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil in which four important women’s 
organizations are undertaking an edu- 
ational campaign on grade labeling, 
and a study of consumer reaction to 
the plan. Cooperating in the move 
are a number of the largest chain food 
retailers, 


The Basie Role of Business 


It has been the position of this de- 
partment that it is not to the interest 
of business to remain inactive while 
and agencies working 
closely with it appear as the champions 
of consumer rights and _ protection, 
when the role belongs naturally to 
makers and suppliers of consumer 
goods—who depend on the public for 
their existence. Such a position is 
fundamental. Business does not need 
and should not have intermediaries. 
It should do its own job, and must, if 
weld to itself the consumer 


government 


it 1s to 


r701 


PAN This Fuss About Grade or Informative Labels 
Might Be Avoided If More Manufacturers Went to 


| the Trouble of Finding Out What Consumers Want 


_ 


_ 


support necessary to safeguard the 
right of business to make and sell 
goods and show a profit in the process. 
It must start out by evidencing a sin- 
cere interest in consumer desires, and 
by working directly with customers in 
meeting every reasonable and helpful 
demand. 


NCA Label Survey Important 


That is why it is good psychology 
as well as good business-consumer re- 
lations for the National Canners Asso- 
ciation to go to consumers with the 
question of their preference in the 
matter of labeling—whether they pre- 
fer grade labeling for canned goods, 
advocated by the government and some 
consumer leaders concerned with the 
movement, or informative labeling, 
which has been favored by most can- 
ners. 

The Association declares its survey 
will be scientific, will obtain the views 
of a representative cross section of 
consumers, will be conducted by some 
large organization whose findings will 
be above suspicion, and will give the 
first unbiased answer to a problem 
which has been a subject of contro- 
versy for several years. The decision 


* 


for the survey, while 


clatedly Made 
at the recent canners’ convention ; 
Chicago, is of the first importance an: 
should be the fore-runner of simil; 
inquiries by industries as well as jngj 
vidual firms. 


Surveys Solve Problems 


These inquiries, of course, woyj 
cover a wide range of subjects, since 
grade labeling is applicable to a lim. 
ited number of products. But ther 
are many questions in the minds of 
consumers about the goods they by 
many guides they want as to selection 
and use, and much information the 
seek. 

These questions and wants are rarely 
expressed voluntarily, but if they were 
known to business they would provide 
solutions to many problems with whic 
manufacturers and distributors nov 
have to contend. They would serve 
also to educate business on the meth 
ods through which it can get con. 
sumers to regard commercial enterprise 
as a friend of the public, ready ané 
willing to listen to complaints and 
suggestions, and dedicated to a policy 
of complete cooperation. And this 
would gradually convince consumers 
that they can rely upon business for 
the protection and help they need, 
rather than upon government or other 
agencies. 


Business Effort Not Enough 


Business will continue to be at 3 
disadvantage as long as it maintains 
its almost traditional stand-off attitude 
with relation to its customers, While 
it is plain that in some instances 
individual manufacturers have done 
notable work in cementing their con 
tact with consumers, even those jods 
have been shown to be insufficient 19 
view of present-day trends. In the 
field of diet education, as an example 
business has served the American 
people well, but still not well enough 

This is proved by the recent an 
nouncement from Washington that the 
homemakers of the United States w! 
soon receive the most thorough educa 
tion in how to feed their families ever 
provided by any nation. And it wi 
all be done by the government, under 
the immediate direction of Paul \ 
McNutt, Social Security Administrator 
who has been given the task of spreae 
ing the gospel of nutrition as “coord 
nator of all health, medical, welfare 
nutrition, recreation and other related 
fields of activity affecting the nation 
defense.” Incidentally, this is anothe 
indication of the concentration of ©0® 
sumer activity in the Social Secutt 
Agency, destined, it is believed 
many, to be the first locus of the Fed 
eral division of the consumer. 
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While it is admitted that there is 
such government should do in the 
un of broad consumer activity, and 
| nutrition is not to be ex- 


it is argued that consumer 


luded, it 
on in this and other lines 1s an 
hat belongs to business. 


yigation l 
hat the government now 


t 

The fact tl 
ands it necessary to step in with a 
rogram of great scope, aimed to teach 
“uch a lesson to the nation that “ Amer- 
‘can families never again will have to 
et along on insufficient food in a land 
of plenty,” implies, if it does not 
charge, that business has failed its duty 
in this respect. It carries to consumers, 
too, the inescapable conclusion that 
failure of business to educate ade- 
wately in all fields of consumer wel- 
fare, is proof of inherent weakness in 


the free enterprise system. 


Its Prestige Is Jeopardized 


What all of this means in the way 
of socialization of American life as 
government assumes leadership is be- 
side the point in this consideration. 
It does mean that national defense is 
being used to make consumers more 
and more dependent on Federal aid 
at the expense of business prestige. 
Just how far this will go depends on 
business—on what it will do to assert 
its rights by recognizing its social re- 
sponsibilities and doing its own special 
and particular job to make consumers 
not only customers but allies in main- 
taining the country’s economic system. 
Certainly, it is a job of huge propor- 
tions, but it can be done, and the cost, 
however great, will not be unwar- 
Moreover, it is not a job that 

It must be done now. 


[ inted., 
an wait, 


An Effective Program 
Naturally, any program of business- 
msumer relations must be progres- 
sive, and that is the procedure being 
‘emonstrated by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. This manu- 
facturer of household appliances 
innounced a short time ago that its 
une will henceforth carry labels giving 
the consumer complete and detailed 
product information. This step was 
taken in the belief that the consumer 
wants to have, and is entitled to have, 
‘he complete facts about a product be- 
tore making a purchase. In adopting 
he informative label. Westinghouse 
nade a first important move, one that 

Certain to result in more consumer 
‘Nd company satisfaction than either 
= If this 
Program is suitably promoted, it should 
“low in the 1941 sales volume for that 


Manufacturer. 
Now, West n 


ext logical stey 


“> €njoyed up to this time. 


enouse 1s taking the 

Pp In its consumer edu- 

iON HNronoran . : 
Pprogran It is introducing a 
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swe lake 


TO FOREIGN POINTS 


...BY AIR 


EVERY important city in the 
United States and Canada is now 
from 3 to 30 times “nearer” 
foreign markets because of the 
fast co-ordinated services of the 
nation’s domestic and interna- 
tional airlines. 


In the present rush to capture 
and extend foreign markets, it’s 
now a matter of getting there 
first to get the business —or a 
matter of getting your goods 
there ahead of competition. 

Whether you go yourself or 
send your men; whether you ship 
advance orders, samples, pro- 
motional material or other 
“rush” items, air service will 
save vou weeks of valuable time 
that may well mean an impor- 
tant new customer or an old 
one well satisfied. 


IT PAYS TO 


There are direct air connections 
from your city through the in- 
ternational airports to all prin- 
cipal points in Latin America, 
Canada and Alaska; to Hawaii, 
the Philippines and the Far East; 
to Australasia and to Europe. 


Call your local travel agent 
or any Airline office for complete 
passenger information, fares and 
latest schedules; call AIR EX- 
PRESS DIVISION, Railway Ex- 
press Agency, for domestic and 
international air express service, 
rates and general information. 


AlK TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 135 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


This educational campaign is sponsored jointly by the 17 major Airlines of the United 
States and Canada, and Manufacturers and Suppliers to the Air Transport Industry 


new type of advertising, described as 
a service to consumer buying. Appear- 
ing in trade publications, the copy is 
not directed to executives, but to sales- 
people. It tells how sales can be in- 
creased, but it also provides salespeople 
with the kind of information they and 
consumers want. 

The results should be more intelli- 
gent selling, and more satisfactory 
buying. Consumers long have pro- 
tested the lack of available information 
at the point of sale, and have been 
generally annoyed by the helplessness 
of sales personnel. This annoyance 
naturally was visited on both the re- 
tailer and manufacturer, and much 
ill will created. Westinghouse has 
stepped out in front with its educa- 
tional advertising, and it is in the way 
of eliminating consumer discontent, 
and at the same time building greater 
confidence in its products and its com- 
pany. 


Wide-Scope Program Needed 

Westinghouse, therefore, has made 
the first move in a well-designed con- 
sumer relations program. But a com- 
plete program deals with more than 
products, their worth, their sale and 
their use. It goes further, and must 
include the interpretation of the value 
of goods of industry in terms of con- 
sumer advantage. That can be com- 
bined with product information, or 
made the subject of a separate educa- 
tional effort. 

Then must come the justification of 
productive enterprise as those results 
advance consumer welfare. Here the 
social aspects of business are taken up, 
and not merely talked about, but made 
an actual and demonstrable contribu- 
tion to the common good. 

Finally, it must establish and main- 
tain the proper relationship between 
the pocket-book interest of consumers, 
and the satisfactions that accrue to 
them as the consequence of consumer 
spending. This call for a continuing 
and increasing alertness on the part of 
business to see that its consumer re- 
sponsibilities do not lapse. 


What Consumers Want 


Consumer relations were stressed at 
the public relations institute held in 
New York City recently by the Ameri- 
can Council on Public Relations, Dr. 
Paul H. Nystrom, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, spoke on the subject, ‘What 
Want from Business,” in 
the course of which he included in a 


Consumers 


list of wants such goals as lower 
prices; changes in distribution and 


other remedial efforts that will insure 
reduced costs; the elimination of de- 
ception, mis-representation, dishonesty 
and fraud in the sale of goods, and 
more information about goods and 
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services. He traced the development 
of consumer activity, of government 
participation, and of the entrance into 
the consumer field of many women’s 
groups. “The end of this develop- 
ment is not yet in sight,’” Dr. Nystrom 
declared. “It may be confidently ex- 
pected that it will continue. No busi- 
ness dealing either directly or indi- 
rectly with the consumers can afford 
to remain oblivious to these factors.” 


Calls for Mutual Education 

The Columbia University professor 
followed up that warning to business 
by declaring: “Probably no phase of 
the general subject of public relations 
is so vibrant with unsolved problems 
as the relations of business with ulti- 
mate consumers. Satisfactory solutions 
await a sounder and better understand- 
ing of consumers and their require- 
ments by business, and a sounder and 
more comprehensive training of con- 
sumers themselves. Both consumers 
and business men are at the present 
time in a stage of knowing something 
about each other’s viewpoints, but it is 
a stage of dangerous little knowledge 
which can only be resolved by both 
going ahead to a better appreciation 
and a fuller understanding of both 
sides.” 

In that statement Dr. Nystrom 
summed up the pressing need for a 
business-consumer relationship that can 


be brought about by a program 


of 
mutual education, which only busines 
is prepared and equipped to undertake 


Low Prices Urged Again 
The matter of keeping prices of cop. 
sumer goods at low levels has hee 
emphasized again by Miss Harrie 
Elliott, National Defense Consume 
Commissioner. National defense, sh 
declared, requires that business Profits 
come through large volume rather thay 
through high prices. Writing to 4 
P. Haake, of the National Associatioy 
of Furniture Manufacturers, Miss Fl 


ott said: 

“Every increase in the price of ; 
commodity means an increase in the 
cost of living, and this adds impetus 
to the movement for higher wage 
and hence higher costs and still hig 
prices. It develops into a vicious citck 
and the time to halt the movement js 
before it begins.” 

The Commissioner urged busines 
men to stand firm against the ven 
great temptation to advance prices 
“just a little.” The price situation is 
one of the most dangerous with whic 
business has to deal, and it calls for 
forthright handling if the consumer i: 
to be kept informed in the way that 
developments make imperative. There 
shouid be no question in the consumer 
mind about prices and the reasons for 
them. 


Do You Tell All Your Field Men All 
That You Are Doing for Them? 


Those advertising and merchandising plans look simply slick on 


a home office desk. but do you trust to luck that news of them will 


sift down promptly to the boys in the front line? 


BY 


AM, my sister Betty's husband, 

a swell guy, is with one of our 

larger refiners. He’s known as 

a Sales Promotion Man. It’s his 
job to call on dealer after dealer after 
dealer, all day long, telling each how 
he can increase his sales and seeing 
that each stays loyal to dear old Max- 
imus Oil. 

I like Sam. He's one of these earthy 
fellows who gets right down into the 
intestines of each situation. There’s 
no beating around the bush with him. 
He knows which angles will do the 
best selling job and uses them, 

The other night, Betty and Sam 
dropped in. We were exhausting our- 
selves over some English Rummy and 


BRASS 


E. TACKS 


general chit-chat when, during ¢ 
pause, I said to Sam, ‘That's nice lin 
age your outfit is handing us out 
Beta.” 

“Thanks for the thanks but wet 
not doing it. Maybe it’s the dealer. 

“What do you mean, the dealer? 

“I mean that we're not buying any 
space anywhere. We have a dealet 
mat service on which dealers can ft 
ter away their own dough. But theres 
no factory campaign.” 

“You're screwy, Sam. This 1s boss 
fide stuff. We're billing it to good ole 
Updyke & Throckmorton, your @ 
agents.” 

“Yeh?” 

“Yeh!” 


SALES MANAGEMENT! 
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Well, I'll be 


istrict ad man, by 
Maximus is spending $40,000 for him 
in his newspapers this season. 

Sam, the guy who spends all day 
every day racking his brains for new 
ways to get and keep dealers in line, 
was being deprived of one of his most 
sowerful selling weapons. Here's 
Maximus forking out big money to 
chase thirsty autos right up to the 
pumps of these very dealers who are 
headaches. But Sam_ hadn't 


Sam's 
heard. 
= Isn't that horrible ? 

' If I'd got the story third-hand, I 
) doubt if I'd even have believed it. It 
sounds incredible that a smart big out- 
fit like Maximus would overlook a 
weak coupling letting a caboose be- 
come detached to flounder by itself. 
But such is the case. Sam's the living, 
specific proof of it. 


There’s a Screw Loose 


Maximus has three Sales Promo- 
tion Men in this local office. And 
throughout the state, they have a dozen 
more. In their national organization, 
undoubtedly, they have hundreds. As- 
signing only one hundred dealers to 
each man, there’s 10,000 or more 

primary solicitation opportunities be 
ing missed. And if you start to think 
about all their field salesmen and all 
their daily calls, you'll end up with a 
: grade A headache plus tears in your 

eyes. 

Now, I'm certain that Sam’s bosses 
know better. I’m sure that they'd tell 
me if I asked them, “Why, certainly, 
Mr. Tacks, we keep our field force 
tully informed. That's elemental mer- 
handising, please don’t be childish.” 

Their house organs and mimeo- 
graphed sales bulletins, I know, make 
mention (one time on each campaign) 
# forthcoming advertising. I've seen 
posters for office bulletin boards and 
‘ancy reprints on glossy paper. So, as 
I say, it's evident that they're aware 
ot the importance of the thing. 

But! !—ey €n so, somehow or other, 
nevertheless, here’s Sam, the Sales 
Promotion Man, uninformed! 
Regardless of the good intentions 
of his N. Y. ad men, the stuff just 
getting through to Sam. And if 
Ye Isnt getting it, neither are his 
dealers, 

Pg Sh course, if I thought that 
wl ere an isolated case, I’d not 
bother to take up your time with his 


ee i 
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story. But I know that he isn't. | 
work with other fieldmen, Seldmen 
for little outfits and fieldmen ‘or big 
outfits, and with jobbers’ men, brokers 
and distributors. I see them in the 
throes of their daily selling. snd 
there isn’t one in ten who knows pe- 
cisely what his company is doing tor 
his customers. Usually they ask me 

Take the cases in which a mimeo 
graphed sheet gets mailed, in January, 
to a district office. It’s given a cursory 
glance by the district manager (or hi: 
secretary) and then pushed into 2 
drawer until the next sheet comes 
through in April. The fieldmen fre- 
quently don’t even know that the 
sheet came in. 

In other cases, reprints, with little 
or no insertion data, float in and, with 
little or no thought, get crammed inte 
a file drawer, with little or no room 
The same file drawer may have 1,93‘ 
reprints in it, 

Or consider the busy office with the 
ten outside salesmen. A bulletin sits 
on Mike's desk a week, on Tom's a 
week, on Bill's a week and finally, in 
August, Joe, the junior salesman, 
learns that a Sloe Gin promotion ran 
in June. 

But if you really want to weep, 
come along to a jobber’s office. Ask 


ILLUSTRAVOX; 


Chee MASTER 


SALESMAN 


HERE is the accepted mod- 
ern sales tool... . proved 
by more than 200 leading 
firms (like Goodyear, Ford, 
Chrysler, Montgomery- 
Ward, Westinghouse, Met- 
ropolitan Life, etc.) who 
are using over 35,000 


Ilustravox machines. 


~ sentations .... 


him what's running. If his answer 
comes within 1% of being correct, I'll 
eat my socks (I lost my shirt in May). 
It's not lack of interest, as so many 
salesmen claim. It’s just that manu- 
facturers don’t hand him the informa- 
tion in useable form. 

What can he retain out of a twenty 
page, jumbo portfolio on which he 
spends three crowded minutes with a 
busy salesman? Why should he drop 
what he was doing when the salesman 
came in, grab a scratch pad and make 
notes? Why aren't little cards left 
with him for distribution to his men 
and his customers? 

Meditate on how many men come 
between your factory door and the guy 
who eventually sells your product to 
Mrs. Doe. Working backwards, there's 
the retail clerk and the retailer; the 
jobber’s man, his supervisor and the 
jobber; the broker's man and the 
broker; your salesman, his supervisor 
and a branch manager; you, the g.s.m. ; 
the v.p.; the v.p.’s wife; and then a 
whole army of ad men. 

Do you cover them all? Do they all 
know what you're doing for them? Or 
do you just go down three steps and 
then kinda, sorta hope that the good 
news will manage, somehow, to drib- 
ble down the rest of the way? 


Model 108-A, the 
Lightest Weight Illus- 
“a travox, for group pre- 
other 
models for audience 
up to 1,000, 


@ Here's the surest way to increase your business NOW. 


Details on request! 


@ Not only is Illustravox the master salesman. . 
ing your sales message exactly as you want it told .... but 
it will also train better salesmen faster and at lower cost 


than other methods. Illustravox, your best investment, NOW! 


iIlustravox provides a slide-film picture presentation of your 
sales message accompanied by recorded music and voice— 
dramatic, convincing, attention-compelling, resultful! 
at a fraction of the cost of sound movies! 


All this 


. . present- 


ELECTRO-ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS DIVISION OF 


AGNAVOX 


. FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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Packages Women Like and Dislike: 
A New Sales Management Survey 


Closures Women Dislike 


(QUESTION 2: 
whose _ closures 


(tops, 


Name any products 
stoppers, 


etc.) you particularly dislike. 


SUMMARY 


Products and brands most frequently men 


tioned ( Listing 


restricted 


products 


having five or more mentions. ) 


Product 


All corks 
All anchor tops 
All cans with keys 
Baking Powder 
Davis 
All other (6 brands) 
Baking Soda 
Arm & Hammer 
Beverages 
Coffee (general) 
Maxwell House 
All other (10 brands) 
Tea 
Lipton’s 
All other (2 brands) 
(general ) 
Hershey 
Baker s 
Mother's 
Ali other 
Canned Milk 
Canned milk (general) 
All other (7 brands) 
Catsup 
Catsup (general) 
Heinz 
Ann Page 
Kuner 


Libby 


Cocoa 


(3 brands) 


Mentions 


45 


12 


16 


(Continued from page 21) 


Product Mentions 
Catsup (Continued) 
Stokely . 5 
All other (21 brands) 27 
Cereals 
Cereals (general) :; 7 
Kellogg Corn Flakes pita 23 
Quaker Oats 12 
Grape Nuts & Flakes 10 
Shredded Wheat 8 
Ralston 7 
Cream ot Wheat 6 
Mother's Oats 5 
Post Toasties 5 
All other (9 brands) « BB 
Cheese 
Kraft 5 
All other (1 brand) I 
Cherries 
Cherries (general ) 7 
Ali other (3 brands) . 3 
Crackers 
Crackers (general) 1 
All other (3 brands) 5 
Dried Fruits and Vegetables 
Dried fruits and vegetables 
(general ) .. 10 
Extracts 
Extracts (general) 4 
All other (6 brands) 9 
Flour 
Flour (general) 4 
All other (5 brands) 9 
Cake, Pancake and Biscuit Flou 
Cake, pancake and biscuit flour 
(general ) 3 
Pillsbury 6 
Swansdown 5 


All other (4 brands) 


99.120 VISITORS 


55,120 people visited WFBR’s Radio Centre last 


year—evidence of public interest and the pulling 


power of WFBR’s local “live talent” shows! 


(3 announcements brought more than 1000 requests for one 
Sunday afternoon show.) 


* 


Let WFBR’s program depart- 
ment build you a crowd-getting 
No other Balti- 


station has comparable 


* 


live talent show. 
more 


facilities. 


WFBR 


BALTIMORE 
National Representatives 


EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY 


* ON THE 


NBC 


NETWORK * 


| 
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Product 


Meat and Fish 
Meat (general) 
Libby 
Spam 
Armour 
All other (5 brands) 
Sardines (general) 
re 
All other (5 brands) 
Oils and Shortening 
Oil 
Wesson . 
All other (5 brands) 
Shortening 
Crisco... 
All other (4 brands) 
Olives and Pickles 


Olives (general) 
RR 
All other (6 brands) 
Pickles (general) 
a eens 
All other (18 brands) 
Peanut Butter 
Peanut Butter (general ) 
Beech-Nut 
Heinz . 
Peter Pan 
Canova 
Tasty 
All other (4 brands) 
Preserves, 
Preserves, 
Ann Page 
Heinz 
Mott's 
Musselman .. 
All other (31 brands) 
Salad Dressing 
All salad dressing 
Sauces 
Sauces (general) 
All other (6 brands) 
Mustard (general) ... 
All other (6 brands) 
Soap Products 
Soap products (general ) 
Rinso .. 
All othet 


Ammonia 


(12 brands) 


All ammonia (3 brands) 


Bleaches 
Clorox 
Purex ... 
All other 

Bluing 
All bluing (1 brand) 

Spices 

Sp:ces 

Durkee 

Tone 

Schilling .. 

All other (11 brands) 

Salt (general) 

Morton 
EE ose 
All other (12 brands) 
Starches 
Macaroni and Spaghetti 


(1 brand) 


(general ) 


Macaroni and Spaghetti 


(general) .. 

All other (1 brand) 
Tapioca 

All tapioca (1 brand) 
Cornstarch 

Cornstarch 

Argo ee ee 

All other (6 brands) 


Sugar 
Sugar © ral) 
C & 


(general) 


Tack Fese Lee 
All other (4 brands) 


Jams and Jellies 


(4 brands) 


Mention, 


’ 
nace 


jam and jellies (general) 2 
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Product Mentions 
Syrup 
“Syrup (general ) 5 
Karo 81 
Log Cabin 13 
Brer Rabbit 9 
Hershey a 
Vermont Maid 5 
All other (12 brands) 16 
Vinegar 
Vinegar (general) 2 
All other (11 brands) 11 


ConcLusIons: The housewives 
who wrote in comments on the ques- 
tionnaires, along with their listings of 
specific products and brands whose 
closures they disliked, had a way of 
condensing to capsule form criticisms 
which quite accurately summate the 
feelings of the majority. Let's look at 
a few of these: (The question, re- 
member, is: “Name any products 
whose closures you particularly dis- 
like.””) 

Tin covers on glass jars 
off the glass usually breaks 


when prying 
Denver. 


Any product which comes in a_ box 
whose top cannot be sufficiently closed 
either by inner lining or tops to keep out 
dust and air. Grape-Nuts.’’—Albany. 

Pry top lids on jars are my dislike for 
I feel the lids cannot be pressed sufficiently 
tight to the bottle or glass to assure the 
retaining of moisture. Tear off tin wraps 
under screw top lids and sardine cans are 
dificult to open because of the danger of 
cutting oneself.’-—Des Moines. 

Glass jars whose lids must be pried 
off: Pickles, peanut butter. Do not buy if 
ther type is available Des Moines. 

‘Any can hard to open. Many cans with 
keys are hard to open as tin does not roll 


up evenly. Also cans that require special 
openers other than can opener such as 
knife, screw-driver, hammer, etc.’’—Des 
Moines 


_ ‘Beech-Nut puts up good peanut butter 
but the top on the jar is such a mess I 
never buy it Oklahoma City. 

Those opinions about tell the story. 
In the closure division the anchor top 
that bends when it’s pried off and 
won't go back on easily and tightly, is 
the Number One Howl of house- 
Keepers, (There’s a good cross-check 
on this later.) The paper box that is 
unsanitary after it has sel opened is 
also thoroughly disliked. (Here cereals 
are most under fire.) There’s still a 
long road to travel in the improve- 
ment of drippy syrup and honey con- 
tainets. Most of the top arrange- 
ments on spice boxes are unsatisfac- 
tory; And the inevitable chorus of 
omplaints about catsup bottles grows 
stronger here. 

When we combine the results of 
Questions l and 2, we find 234 un- 
favorable votes for catsup containers, 
ol oon the most-mentioned 
ot. Catsup in this survey leads 
all other Products in mentions for un- 
“alstactory containers—just as it did 
iN Our previous survey. Second in 
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ranking in unfavorable mentions 
(again combining Questions 1 and 2) 
is cereals; third. olives: fourth, 
syrups; fifth, extracts; sixth, sugars. 

Key-opened cans were mentioned in 
replies to Question 2 by more than 
10%, but on a later question which 
asked specifically about key-opened 
cans and other square tins, 21% ex- 
pressed dislike. On a specific check on 
sardines, 54% turned thumbs down. 
(Of these, more later.) These figures 
must be considered in the light of the 
fact that canned meats sell to only a 
limited market—many families simply 
do not buy them, and the women say 
sO On many questionnaires. Even a 
larger number indicated they do not 
buy sardines. How much of this lost 
market or un-exploited market is due 
to the unattractive and diffault 
tainers, nobody knows 

In your study of the returns on 
Question 1 and 2, bear this in mind: 
It takes a little time for a new, im 
proved package to register with con- 
sumers, and for the memory of the 
dissatisfaction with an old package to 
be erased. A number of the products 
which show up in the foregoing lists 
have recently introduced new pack- 
ages. 

Good examples are Ralston cereal 
and Swansdown. Women have been 
wanting a spout on the Ralston pack 
age, and they have objected to Swans- 
down because the package was un- 
sanitary after it open. Now 
Ralston has a spout, and the new 
Swansdown box is a vast improvement 
over the old. In Part II, where we 
tabulate returns to questions about 
what packages and closures women 
like, you'll find housewives beginning 
to notice favorably the innovations in 
the packing of the two branded 
foods we have mentioned. If our next 
survey projects the general patterns 
which have appeared thus far, both 
Ralston’s and Swansdown will be 
noted favorably there by a larger per- 
centage of the total number of women 
interviewed. For, by that time, more 
women will have had the opportunity 
to ‘discover’ the improved packages. 

(Odd coincidence postscript: Be- 
cause the analysis of returns in this 
survey took so long, I have been work- 
ing on the job at night at my Beekman 
Place apartment in New York. After 
a full evening's work one night in 
early January, I went to the kitchen 
hunting a snack and a glass of milk 
before retiring. The ice box was 
rather low, but I found a can of sar- 
dines and some protein bread for a 


con 


was 


* Note that in the tabulations on Ques- 
tion 3, however, Heinz gets 49 favorable 
votes for the improved white, non-corro- 
sive tin screw cap—one feature of the 
Heinz bottle women do like. 


sandwich. Sardines, but no key to go 
with them. I dug around in the 
drawer where we keep lime saueezers 
and nutmeg graters and skewers and 
such, and finally found an eld sardine 
can key, bent in the middle, and still 
holding in the slot a bit of tin from a 
previous can-opening battle in which 
I was the loser—a case where the tin 
broke and I ended up by having to 
open the tin with a standard can 
opener—an awful mess. 

After hunting up a hammer, | 
straightened the key, extracted the 
ragged bit of tin, and started to open 
the new can. About an inch from the 
end, instead of tearing along the line 
of the ‘'track”” on the can, the tin be- 
gan to tear down the middle. With a 
fork I pulled out the fish, dripping 
olive oil on the kitchen floor. As | 
tossed the can in the garbage, harsh 
words from hundreds of women rang 
in my ears. A thousand women from 
Albany, New York to Portland. 
Oregon, oughtn't to be wrong. And 
they aren't!—A. R. H.) 

(In Part Il, which will appear in SM 
for March 1, we shall report on packages 
and closures women like, the reaction to 
square tins, products women take out of 
their original containers, products women 
want in smaller packages, products 
women want in larger packages, and cer- 
tain aspects of the glass versus tin con- 
troversy._-THE EpiTors.) 


What Makes the 


Perfect Package? 


@ It must convey the nature of the 
product. 

@ It must have sales appeal. 

@lt must please’ the 
functionally. 

@ It must be economical and prae- 
tical to produce. 


consumer 


The Designer Must Know 
and Understand All These 
Elements 
@ He must know the engineering 


side of packaging to understand 
production limitations. 

@ He must know by experience and 
sensitivity to popular taste—what 
combination of color and design 
elements will have the greatest 
appeal to the particular market 
to be reached. 

@ He must answer that appeal. 


ap What Is the Sales-Value- 
Rating of Your Package: 
By means of our exclusive me- 
thod of “pre-testing” we can tell 
you what percentage of a perfect 
selling job your package is doing 
for you. 


Write us for full details. It does not 
obligate you in any way. 

‘ ye 
Georges Wilmet. 
INC. 

51 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Ill Wind of War Blows Some Good Vitamins Our 


Way — General Motors 


Multican 


American Molasses Co., N. Y., and 
its subsidiary, Boston Molasses Co., 
are introducing Multican display labels 
on Grandma's molasses to dealers this 
month through four-color inserts in 
Groce Graphic and Super Market 
Merchandiser. Multican labels are de- 
signed to enable a dealer to create a 
mass display with no more material 
than a dozen cans of the product. 

The molasses will be shipped to the 
retailer in sets of 12 cans, each show 
ing Grandma on the front panel of 
the label. But from there on, the de- 
signs differ, On the sides of nine cans 
are varying display panels, four pic- 
turing recipe photographs in color, 
five displaying “‘talking”’ 
selected legends. 


signs with 
Set up so that some 
of the cans identify the product, some 
appeal to the shopper's appetite, some 
tell why she could buy, a Maultican 
display “will pull shoppers out of the 
aisle,’ dealers are told in trade copy. 

Designed by George Davison, Mul- 
tican labels are printed by Muirson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Charles W. Hoyt, 
N. Y., is the agency in charge. 


Vietered Mail 

Twenty | Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter Co., Stamford, Conn., 
originated the metered mail postal sys 
tem. Last year Uncle Sam collected 
$133,000,000 from postage meters, 20 
cents out of every postal dollar. 
Last week P-B exhibited at the Na 


years ago 


tional Business Show, in N. Y.’s 
Grand Central Palace, its anniversary 
line of postage meters. Streamlined, 


compact, the electrically-operated ma 
chines feed, stamp, postmark, seal and 
stack mail at the rate of 175 a minute. 
An omni-denomination meter provides 
any stamp value for any class or kind 
of mail, including airmail, registered 
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Probes the Public Mind 


mail, parcel post. One meter prints 
postage values from 1 cent to $10 in 
a single stamp. 

At the operator's finger-tips is a 
lever instantly converting the machine 
to the printing of meter stamps on 
gummed tape for affixing to packages, 
extra bulky envelopes, etc. Another 
lever ejects these adhesive meter 
stamps moist or dry, as desired. 

P-B proudly says that Vahan Hago- 
pian, industrial designer, styled the 
sleek machines. 


Home Laundry Clinic 

Easy Washing Machine Corp., Syra- 
cuse, will start a home laundry clinic 
with 1,000 to 1,500 dealers on Febru- 


ary 20. Editors of women’s magazines 
helped Easy, and BBDO agency, 


N. Y., prepare it. 

Launched in conjunction with the 
annual Easy-Oxydol cooperative drive, 
the clinic will feature the right soap 
and the right washing method in the 
right washer. A cardboard automatic 
washing guide which at the turn of a 
wheel shows the proper soap, tempera- 
ture, time, etc., for woolens, linens 
and other clothes is furnished dealers 
to use as a give-away at the clinic. 

A display piece of a cut-out figure 
holding in her arms a model home 


-*— 


An 80-year-old firm pre- 
sents a novelty in thes 
assorted cans that may 
assembled into ap 
advertisement on the re. 
tailers’ shelves. The idea 
is copyrighted, 


decorated throughout with washable 


fabrics dramatizes the cleaning costs 


that can be eliminated through the us 
of such fabrics. Actual samples of 
fabrics pictured in the “washable 
home’’ are mounted on display. Addi. 
tional displays carry more swatches 
and instructions on how to prevent 
shrinkage, etc. Charts on the Fas 
line show how the correct washer is 
essential in carrying out the clini 
ideas. A clinic program booklet con 
taining a check-chart to help the house 
wife estimate her possible savings in 
cleaning costs is included in the dealer 
material. 

The February 22 issue of the Satw 
day Evening Post will first tell con 
sumers about the clinic in a full page 
with other ads following in Goo 
Housekeeping and Ladies’ Home Jou 
nal. Procter & Gamble, maker o! 
Oxydol, will also use color space in 
131 newspapers, and will feature the 
clinic on 182 stations carrying P & 
programs. These are: “Ma Perkins 
“The Man I Married,” ‘Everymans 
Theatre,” on the NBC Red network 
“The Goldbergs,”’ “Road of Life,” on 
CBS. 


Enriched Bread 

Our ancestors ate whole 
bread, and as everyone knows, “there 
were giants in those days.” Then im 
proved methods enabled millers to 
produce silk-smooth white flour from 
which most of the vitamins had been 
carefully extracted. White flour keeps 
better than whole wheat, and_ besides 
the present generation for the | 
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Easy shows how to wash all sorts of fabries. 
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believes that white bread is purer. 


rt 
Alt 


Therefore, although nutrition experts 


snort, over 8,000,000,000 loaves of 
white bread are eaten by Americans 
every year. 

: Now the National Research Council 
has issued standards for putting vita- 
mins back in bakers’ bread as a na- 
ional defense measure. Simultaneously 
Standard Brands, Inc., N. 7. a: 
nounces a new Fleischmann’s Vitamin 
B One yeast which will enable bakers 
to turn out a white loaf equal in vita- 
min content to whole wheat. Soon 
§ B will add the pellagra preventative 
factor. known as nicotinic acid, and 
iron to a newer yeast. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, is already advertising “in fur- 
therance of the government-sponsored 
program for a healthier America, 
Pillsbury's Best Flour is now being 
enriched with Vitamin B One, nico- 
tinic acid, and iron. . . . Our new 
enriched flour will be available in all 
stores as rapidly as distribution can be 
completed.’ 

Vitamin B One is especially im- 
portant in times of stress, reports 
Standard Brands, because it helps the 
appetite and the nerves, and is essen- 
tial to keep people alert, determined, 
optimistic and more energetic. In Eng- 
land, where civilian morale is fully as 
important as soldiers, addition of the 
vitamin is compulsory in all flour. 

One of the few things for. which 
we can thank A. Hitler is enriched 
bread in this country. 


Cranberries Flourish 

Cranberry Canners, Inc., Hanson, 
Mass., packer of ‘Ocean Spray” cran- 
berry sauce, has purchased a factory 
in North Chicago to be used in pack- 
ing sauce for the Mid-West. Berries 
will be supplied by Wisconsin mem- 
bets of C C, Inc., who produce 87% 
f the state crop and a fifth of the na- 
tional crop 

A grower-owned cooperative, C C, 
Inc., produced the first canned jellied 
ranberry sauce in 1914. Today its 
pack exceeds 1,500,000 cases, and in- 
cludes whole berry sauce in glass and 
bottled juice, too. Members who pro- 
cuce 82% of the national crop, are 
located in Mass.. N. J. and Wis., the 


three main cranberry states 


Frigidaire Finds Out 

General Motors has long been a 
pionecr in customer research, so it is 
Not surprising that 
Dayton, Ohio, has been asking cus 
‘mers and prospects all manner of 
{4€stions about refrigerators and elec- 
(TIC ranges. 

_ William F. Switzer. manager of the 
ClVision’s customer research depart 


Frigidaire division. 


ment, reports that ‘this past year alone 
we have questioned, in 23 separate 
surveys, nearly 167,000 users or po- 
tential buyers of Frigidaire refrig- 
erators, ranges and other products. In 
addition, we made over 47,000 dealer 
and district contacts in 11 different 
surveys, all on vital problems concern- 
ing our future products and policies. 

“These surveys are not by any means 
limited to our own customers. On 
some subjects we have found we can 
learn more from those whom we can’t 
sell than from those whom we can 
sell. We query competitive refrigerator 
and ice-box users. 

“Often, of course, our surveys 


merely confirm our thinking on some 
subject. It’s not to be expected that 
every survey we make is going to turn 
our thinking around. Neither do we 
believe we can build products that will 
entirely satisfy all consumers. Some 
of the things people say they want are 
not practical from a cost standpoint 
others would lead to unsound engi- 
neering. 

“But we have found that almost 
always our surveys do enable us to 
measure frends toward or away from 
various features, and that is frequently 
more significant than the mere per- 
centage in favor of some specific fea- 
ture at a given time. 


stest Growing 
Woman’s Magazine 
Guarantees Circulation 


*2,100:000 


480,000 NEW READERS IN 1940 CAUSE 
WOMAN’S DAY TO RAISE AVERAGE NET PAID 
GUARANTEE EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1941 ISSUE 


+ BACK COVERS 


$3.81 per page per thousand—formerly $4.68 


% INSIDE COVERS AND 4-COLOR INSERTS 


$3.00 per page per thousand—formerly $3.22 


x FULL PAGES, BLACK AND WHITE 


remain at $2.25 per page per thousand. 


Detailed circulation and rate announcement on request 


/MEMBER 7" 
uDIT ' \ P 
(Bureau ) \\//\ \IOOY ES) 4 
jncucanighs y \ OP nein S ql y 
ADVERTISING OFFICES: 
360 No. Michigan Ave. 19 West 44th St. Commercial Trust Blug. 
Chicago New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Products and Markets 


From technical journals, bankers, company reports and 
other sources come these items that spell OPPORTUNITY 


Another famous foreign indus- 
try—lace—is being taken over in 
entirety by American craftsmen. When 
France fell last year and Calais, the 
lace capital of the world, came under 
Nazi domination, the domestic trade 
had a severe case of jitters wondering 
how it would fill demand. But, out 
of necessity an ersatz lace industry 
came into being, and like the fledgling 
forced by circumstances to take off, 
this industry has learned to fly high. 
Magnificent intricate lace now is roll- 
ing off American machines in tiny 
fractions of the time expanded by the 
French industry on similar products, 
parts of which involved long hours of 
hand toil. Progress of American ma- 
chine-made lace not only is a tribute 
to domestic mechanical genius, but in 
a small measure it reflects the avail- 
ability here of experienced foreign 
refugee labor. Typifying the organi- 
zation which is helping to upbuild our 
impressive ersatz lace industry is the 
Liberty Lace & Netting Co., New 
York City. Significant, too, in the 
rapid progress of the industry is its 
potential service in the armament pro- 
gram; our great lace machines are able 
to produce “mosquito’’ netting, a ma 
terial used for camouflaging and other 
purposes in the regular army. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has 

developed a process for applying its 
Pliolite” to various kinds of writing 
paper, even those of the highest grade. 
Result reportedly is absolutely water- 
proof writing paper, a startling de- 
velopment for this staid industry. 

* * * 

Important stride in our rapidly 
growing glass industry is Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.’s new eXxtra-strong 
safety glass, called Flexseal and spe- 
cially strengthened with layers of 
“vinal’”’ plastic. 

ok * 

The important rayon company 
Celanese Corp. of America—has dis- 
covered a new way to obtain materials 
used in the manufacture of the cur- 
rently popular erystal-clear plastics. 

a 


Stamford, Conn., laboratories of 
American Cyanamid Co. are operating 
the country’s first commercially built 
electron microscope with object of de- 
veloping new chemicals for industry 
and medicine. 

x * & 

A good example of our trade ex- 

pansion with Latin-American countries 
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as replacement for European business 
is the heavy demand here for huar- 
aches (Mexican sandals—similar to 
Czechoslovakian sandals.) 

The new Selfit chairs made by 
Harter Corp. have a self-fitting adjuster 
which may be quickly changed to fit 
any figure and assure proper posture. 

* ok & 

A fluted glass has been developed 
by Libbey-Owens-Ford, Toledo, which 
can be used to make a patterned in- 
terior window, letting sun in one 
part of the house brighten another 
section. The product is a long-sought 
“out” to the inadequate-window prob- 
lem. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. will 
shortly place on the market a sewing 
thread made of very fine fiberglas. 
This will have many textile uses but 
will be particularly important in sew- 
ing collars on men’s shirts, because of 
its extreme strength and elasticity. 


Novel idea for sales promotion is 
based on consumer-convenience: A 
new flour carton by H. S. Wiggins 
Co., which permits sifting the flour 
direct from the package without shift- 
ing it to another container. 


A new refrigerant considered by 
food authorities to have great possi- 
bilities in the food industry has been 
discovered antiseptic ice. 

Milkweed floss, the bane of some 
farmers’ existence, may be the basic 
product for a new industry: Felt and 
batting. Milkweed Products Develop- 
ment is working on the process. 

* ke & 
Attractive new kitehen heaters 
which burn either wood or coal with- 
out spoiling the modern look of a 
kitchen have been developed by Gen- 
eral Electric. They are made to sup- 
plement electric ranges. 

ok * e 

New paint pigments 33% more 
effective in covering power and ca- 
pacity are reported to have been de- 
veloped by du Pont. They are said 
to represent the first fundamental 
change in the pigment field in many 
years. 

x ok & 

Revere Copper & Brass has a new 
copper roofing and building mate- 
rial which includes compensating 


elements for some of the strong com. 
position lost in electrolytic refining 

A new wallboard which is so regi. 
ient that it can be bent around a fou. 
foot radius without separating is being 
marketed by the Philip Carey Co, 
Lockland, Cincinnati. It is also fire. 
resistant. 

* * x 

New product—eivilian gas masks 

will shortly be on the market 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. is work. 
ing on a 10,000 order. 

* ok & 

The South has another new indus. 
try—the manufacture of pipe bowl 
from laurel root. Pipe manufac. 
turers say this has been found to be an 
excellent substitute for French briar. 

* * *% 

Specific product appeal to sell a gen. 
eral product is proving effective with 
the Hotpoint refrigerator, made by 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co, 
Chicago. This has a butter condi- 
tioner which shuts out odors and also 
keeps butter at mice consistency for 
spreading. 

* *K : 

Obtainable in many colors and tex- 
tures, sheet plastics are expected to 
revolutionize home _ resurfacing. 
Most types resist damage by water, 
heat, grease, etc. U.S. Plywood Corp 
and Modern Traders, Inc., both in 
New York, have the lines. 

Gustavus J. Esselen, Inc., Boston, 
reports the development of a chemi- 
cally treated paper that looks and 
feels like cloth. It is usable for pi 
low slips, apron and other articles. 

38 * * 

Confectionery industry for years has 
been trying to find a process which 
would properly impart the flavor of 
chocolate to chewing gum. Frank 
H. Fleer Corp. is reported finally to 
have succeeded in this aim. 

x oe * 

Sheets may now be bought on the 
trade-in allowance plan. — Peppert! 
Manufacturing Co. has a plan whereby 
the housewife gets a trade-in credit 
on old sheets when she buys new ones 
Old sheets go to charity. 

* * * 

Under Birdseye’s new “advancing 
wave” freezing method, oysters, creat 
and cider are now part of the Frosted 
Foods family. Apart from Frostes 
Foods, another product being current! 
developed is watermelon juice for the 
breakfast-drink market. 

The big—and permanent—baby 
market has a new _ product, Mm 


Nursette, representing a flexible am 
which holds the infant's bottle in pt 
cisely correct position. 
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Three-lane road 


to profitable 


Business Paper Advertising 


Successful business paper advertising calls for the 


application of these three basic principles: 


1 Make your advertising copy clear, concise, complete and in- 
formative. People read business papers to get business informa- 
tion. Give them facts and news about your products and services. 


2 Advertise regularly. Do what your successful salesmen do— 
call on customers and prospects consistently. 


A.B. C. PROTECTS 
YOUR ADVERTISING 


~ oF 
Paid subscriptions, renewals, 
evidence of reader interest, 
are among many facts in 


3 Buy space carefully. Select media only on the basis of au- 
dited values and thus protect your advertising investment. 


Guesswork is wasteful and expensive.* 


A. B. C. reports that are 
definite guides to effective 
media selection. When you 
buy space in A. B. C. pub- 
lications your advertising 
is safeguarded by audited 
circulation. Always ask 
for A. B. C. reports. 


* Reports issued by the Audit Bureau of Circulations tell 
you how much circulation a publication has; where it goes; 
how it’s obtained; an occupational or industrial analysis 
of subscribers; and what the subscribers paid for it. 
A.B.C. reports give you verified facts as to quantity and 
methods—an essential index to quality of circulation. 
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120 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


This publication is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
For verified information about the audience that you reach when you 
advertise in these pages, ask for a copy of our latest A.B.C. report. 


A.B. C.= AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS=FACTS AS A MEASURE OF CIRCULATION VALUES 
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Grey Reports on Selling 
Through Department Stores 


The typical 
over 50,000 


department Store Carries 
items—800 different lines. 
Only 10% of these lines receive the store's 
promotional support; the other 90% are 
merely stocked 

With this fact in mind, Grey Advertising 
Agency, N. Y., this month is issuing a 197- 
page study, titled “How to Increase Your 
Business Through Department Stores,” in 
which the operation of 232 department 
stores is analyzed. The analyzers are Ar- 
thur (¢ Fatt, executive vice-president of 
the agency, and E. B. Weiss, vice-president 
and consultant 

As a behind-the-scenes picture of depart- 
ment store operation, the study presents a 
picture of the important factors that enter 
into a store’s buying plans, analyzes the 
roles played by store personnel from the 
president on down to the salespeople and 
gives advice on placing and promoting 
manufacturers’ lines with department stores 
In addition to the field research with stores, 
the study is based on an analysis of the 
advert'sing and merchandising plans which 
the agency has developed for clients whose 
major outlet is the department store 

Among the agency's clients whose sales 
are chiefly through department stores are 
Printz-Biederman Co., manufacturers of 
"Printzess’"’ coats and suits; Mock, Judson, 
Voehringer Co., makers of Mojud hosiery: 
Fruit of the Loom, Inc., textiles; Heywood 
Boot and Shoe Corp.; and Firestone Rubber 
& Latex Products Co., the Firestone divi- 
sion which manufactures “‘controlastic” for 
foundation garments 

A limited edition of 500 serially num- 
bered copies of the book is being printed 


B & H Prepares for Travel 
Advertising Expansion 

Expecting U. S. travel advertising to hit 
an all-time peak in 1941, Beaumont & Hoh- 
man, Chicago, has announced preparations 
for handling increased advertising. The 
agency's 12 ofhces, Beaumont & Hohman 
claims, are responsible for more transporta- 
tion billing than any other agency, handling 
at present Greyhound Management Corp 
and its athliated lines; Union Pacific Stages: 
TWA, Mid-Continent, Delta and Continen- 
til Atr Lines; Alaska Steamship and Alaska 
Vacationland campaigns; California Parlour 


Car Tours; part of the American Express 


KTUL 


TULSA ¢ Oil Capital of the World 


Co, account, and several others closely re- 
lated to the travel field 

Last week the agency made known that 
it had transferred C. O. Puffer, vice-presi- 
dent, from its Kansas City office to Chicago 
to take charge of new business and promo- 


tion; Walter B. Martin, formerly with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, BBDO, and J. Walter 
Thompson, had been made head of the 
agency's creative group; and Jack Ross, 
radio entertainer, had joined the agency's 
radio department as writer and producer. 


. 
(gency Notes 

A group of agencies in Atlanta have 
formed Organized Advertising Agencies of 
Atlanta for the purpose of meeting and 
discussing mutual problems. 


At its convention in Chicago, May 28-30, 
the National Advertising Agency Network 
will present awards to member agencies 
entering outstanding local, network and 
spot radio programs; best presentation to 
sell agency service, best sales manual, data 
unit, research os market analysis, direct 
mail campaign, business paper campaign, 
general magazine campaign, newspaper 
campaign, art and illustration, use of pho- 
tography, car card advertising, outdoor ad- 
vertising and sales promotion campaign. 

* * * 


AW -Advertising, Inc., N. Y., has signed 
a stipulation with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission concerning advertisements of cos- 
metics which it disseminated for R. H. 
Laird Co 

x * * 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Co., 
which recently opened an othce in Los An- 
geles with David McCosker as West Coast 
manager, has also opened a branch in San 
Francisco. 

t+ *¢ # 

What Next Dept.: At Grey Advertising, 
N. Y., during the past bitter months (as at 
many business firms) Winter colds and 
sniffles and flu have been taking more than 
their normal toll of work hours. Last week 
Grey announced its decision to combat 
office ailments by rationing vitamin cap- 
sules to the agency personnel. Now each 
Grey worker receives in his morning mail 
a glassine envelope with one capsule, con- 
taining Vitamins A, B, D and G. Vitamin 
taking is not compulsory, but the agency 
believes most of the staff does it. In fact, 
before distribution was started, the agency 


sent questionnaires to the staff, asking their 


5000 watts @ CBS 


opinion of company-provided vitamins - 
Eighty out of the 86 employ S approved the 


idea. ' 
> = 8 Cla 

Blaker Advertising Agency, N. Y,, which Bo 
handles the Vitamin Plus account, told SM me 
that they had no regular program of djs tor 
tributing vitamins to employes, but mov las 
of the staff took them. vic 


* * 4 


Lee Anderson Advertising Co., Detroit 


has been elected to membership in ¢ ‘ 
American Association of Advertising Agen él 
cies. Ag 

M 


Men and Jobs f 


Peter Finney has joined the copy staff 
Leo Burnett Co., Chicago, and F Strothe; 
Cary has been transferred from the contac 
department to the copy staff of the agenc 7 
Formerly in charge of sales promotion for 
Readers Digest Mr. Finney was at one time 
associated with the New York office of | re 
Walter Thompson Co. and Richard A h 
Foley Advertising Agency, Philadelphia a 
Mr. Cary has been with the Burnett ageng 
since its organization five years ago. 

* * * 
N. W. Ayer & Son has announced th 


appointment of Marvin Murphy, manage: 
of the publicity department of its New 
York ofhce, as vice-president. Before join J 
ing the agency in 1929, Mr. Murphy wa 
Washington correspondent for several news 
papers 


~ em ge 


ron) 


Marvin Murphy 
appointed 
Aver vp. 


PTA 


Henry Haupt, recently elected vice-pres: 
dent of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
has been appointed manager of the agenc 
Minneapolis office succeeding J. ©. Cor 
nelius. Mr. Cornelius will continue # 
vice-president in charge of the agency: 
western offices—Chicago, Minneapolis, 5# 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Mr. Haupt 
joined BBDO in 1936; before that tim 
was advertising and sales promotion man 
ager for National Battery Co 


Henry Haupt . 
to manage BBDO: 


Minneapolis  oftier 


wit 
| 


at 


Seymour Goeld, formerly associated 
Apparel Arts and Esquire, and want 
cently assistant art director and produc " 
manager of Columbia Recording Corp. = 
joined Norman Warren Advertising, N 
as art director. 

Herbert W. Leinbach, for the pas . 
years with the advertising, promotion © 
merchandising division ot Merck & 
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has joined Kelly, Nason, Inc., N. Y., as an 


account executive 


William R. Baker, Jr., Robert Lusk and 
Clarence Goshorn,  \ -p.s of Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., N. Y., have been elected to 
membership of the agency's board of direc- 
rors. ~=Gerald Carson, who joined B & B 
last year as copy chief, has been made a 
ice-president 

Edward W. Paro, until recently with 
KMOX, St. Louis, 1s now an account ex- 
ecutive with Clifford F. Broeder Advertising 
Agency, same city. Before joining KMOX, 
Mr. Paro was manager of the Chicago 
fice of the Texas State Network. 

* * * 

John Dorman, formerly with J. Stirling 
Getchell, N. Y., has joined the art depart- 
ment of Weiss & Geller, same city. 

Clark Samuel, for the past ten years di- 
rector of publicity for Armstrong Cork Co.., 
has joined Anderson, Davis & Platte, N. Y.. 
as an executive in the publicity department 


John H. Morse 

_, . leaves Buchen 

Co. for Govern- 
ment post. 


13 years senior vice- 


John H Morse, fol 


president of the Buchen Co., Chicago, has 
lett the agency accept the appointment 


f Chief of the Division of Commercial 
ind Economic Information in tl Bureau 
t Foreign and Domestic Commerce Mi 


Morse joined the agency in 1924 and served 


successively as head of the research depart 
ment, copy chief and manage! f the 
gency’s Philadelphia branch 


). Baxter Gardner, who recently resigned 
s advertising manager of the Pepsodent 
has joined Blackctt-Sample-Hummert, 
C420, IN an exccutive capacity 


—- 

LeQuatte, Inc., N. Y., has an- 

election of W. T. Elberty as 

director of the agency Mr. Elberty has 
with the firm 14 years 


unced the 


Miss Mary Dunlevy, with the radio d 


qc 
ment of Erwin, Wasey, New York 
t he past two years, has been ap- 
} ¢ ‘. . 
ssistant radio time buyer. 


nH. McCullough, of Doremus & Co., 


has been elected a vice-president of 

een 
. H. W Nastor & Sons, with oftces in 
£0, New York, St. Louis and on the 
Nest Coast nnounced the taking ove 
t the staff of U. S. Ad 
g ¢ I rking the wides 
Pansion if ir history Three ex 
u I hit wh will move 
Chicago are Harold Merillat, president 
S J Poigo xecutive vice-presi 
G - — f copy and production; and 
5 Ipc! president in charge of 
esting and Others joining Kas- 
re T. O Gibbs, account executive; 
mee Gerkin and Ralph Salor, research 


N€dia: and 


Miss Hazel Kelly, research 
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Account Appointments 


To: Atherton & Currier, N. Y., Phelps- 
Dodge Refining Ci Harry A. Berk, 


N. Y., United States Guarantee Co and 
Simplicity Pattern Co Oakleigh R. 
f rench, St. Louts, Metal ey ods ( orp. 


McCann-Erick Buenos Aires office, all 
advertising of General Electric, S. A., Ar- 
gentine of the parent 
in the U. §S. 

To: O. S. T)son, N. Y., the shovel divi- 
sion of Magor Car Corp Earle Lud- 
gin, Chicago, Rit Products Corp., an account 


subsidiary company 


formerly handled by the agency J. M 
Korn, Philadelphia, Pioneer Salt Co. . 
McKee & Albright. Philadelphia and New 


York, General Ice Cream Co., with branches 
in New England and New York state 

L. W’. Ramsey, Chicago, Mickelberry’s Food 
Products Co. Parker-All ston. uN. ¥ a 


issue of every month. 


Sales and advertising executives should look 
for this symbol in SALES MANAGEMENT adver- 
tisements as indication of a highly favorable 
current income ratio in the area indicated—a 
practical expression of the SM “High-Spot- 


Cities-of-the-Month” ratings given in the first 


Furey Agency, Pittsburgh imsurance agency. 
To: Adrian Bauer, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania Distilling Co., distributors of Good 
Old Guckenheimer, Uniontown and Penn- 
brook whiskies . . Richard A. Foley, 
Philadelphia, Dill Co., to handle the ad- 
vertising of Espotabs Frank Best, 
N. Y., Moore & Co., manufacturers of 
canned soups 
To: Lanpher & Schonfarber, Providence. 
R. L, eight new accounts, including FE. H. 
Jacobs Mtg Co., textiles: Warren Pulley 
Cover Co.; Williamsville Buff Co., buffing 
wheels; Fisher-Pierce Co., 
Brownell & Field, tea; and Warwick Chem- 
ical Co Carter-Thompson, Philadel- 
phia, Barfield Corp., manufacturers of Sino 
M. H. Hackett, N. Y., S. A. Schon- 
brunn & Co., packers of brand 
coffee. 


speedomete cs; 


Savarin 


Preferred List 


High-Spot City 


How Big Is Jacksonville? 


Jacksonville was not much affected by 
Florida’s spectacular boom of the 1920's, 
ind it suffered less from the depression 
than most other sections of the state. It is 
nost decidedly feeling the current boom, 
iowever, and what will happen before it’s 
over is any man's guess 

Even before the nation’s new defense 
plan put a naval air station and an army 
training camp adjacent to the city, its popu- 


lation had been steadily climbing from 
129.000 (1930) to 136,000 (1935) and 
000 (1940 census) The ant.cipated 


influx of 65,000 men at these defense cen 
ters, and their two-million-dollar-a-month 
payroll, much of which will be spent in 
Jacksonvill will create far 
hanges in the city and its environs 

[he growing pains experienced by the 
ommunity in this first period of 
re reflected in the Jacksonville Florida 
Times-Union, the state's oldest ‘big’ paper, 
which has appeared with its present mast 
head since February 4, 1883. Its circulation 
grew trom 62,000 (68,000 on Sundays) in 
1934, to 85,000 (90,000 on Sundays) in 
1939, and showed a 6% increase in Decem 
ber, 1940, over December, 1939. This 
growth, together with the knowledge that 
the city’s auto registrations, electric and 
watcr meters, numbers of marriage licenses 
and births had sharply increased, had con- 
vinced the publishers of the paper that 
Jacksonville had gained pepulation long 
before the 1940 census figures were made 
public. As long ago as last February the 
paper had carried a full page advertisement 
of its own, headlined, “How Big Is Jack 
sonville?”” and pointing out certain ‘Signs 
of Growth,” such as a 34.4% increase in 
the number of electric meters from 1934 to 


reaching 


ts boom 


1939, and a 37.1% gain in the number of 
telephone subscribers 


“We Told You So” 


Everyone concedes this growth now, and 
the paper could shout, "We told you so,” 
only its publishers are too busy adjusting 
to the new order of things. As might be 
expected, advertising linage as a whole is 
ip. Classified, like display, linage has 
shown a healthy upward curve, though the 
boom has actually brought about a decrease 
nm space in certain classifications. For one 
thing, the former Sunday average of one 
and one-half pages of rental advertisements 
has been reduced to a paltry two columns 
r less. The reason is the housing short- 
age, rendered acute by the large numbers 
of newcomers seeking living quarters in or 
near Jacksonville. On the other hand, 
Help Wanted’ advertisements are more 
numerous and longer, would-be employers 
now finding it necessary to use more space 
t prospective workers on the ad- 
vantages of the particular jobs they have to 
offer 

In classified linage, the Times-Union is 
ne of 50 top-ranking U.S. newspapers. The 
department ts aggressively promoted, as, for 
example, by a contest with a trip to Cuba 
iffered as a prize for the best testimonial 


oO sell 


82 | 


letter setting forth benefits derived from 
advertising in the paper. The resulting 
letters provided a year’s supply of streamers 
run across the page, with quotations from 
the letters under such headings as “A Sec- 
retary Has This to Say’ and “A Bride of 
Two Months Says Promotional cam- 
paigns are seasonal to some extent. For 
instance, during the Summer months a spe- 
cial heading, “Summer Rates,” plus sales 
pressure, stepped up the average number of 
Rooms to Rent’ advertisements’ four to 
five-fold. Sometimes a group of persons is 
sold space cooperatively, all being listed in 
a “Trained Specialists” classification. From 
December 1 to December 24, a Christmas 
Classified Guide was published, with gift 
suggestions; an average cf 400 advertisers 
used space daily, many of them new to the 
paper's classifed columns 


Free Job Serv ice 


The Times-Union has the d’stinction of 
having opened its columns free for the past 
27 years to persons sceking employment 
Applicants are permitted to run 12 words 
two days free, paying two cents a word for 
additional space. This has won a great deal 
of good will, and some advertisers have 
written their thanks and even offered to pay 
for space previously used, upon obtaining 
positions. The Times-Union also offers free 
space in its “Lost and Found” columns to 
anyone who has found a pet dog or cat and 
wishes to advertise this 

A large proportion of the paper's classi- 
fied advertising is placed over the telephone. 
The young women at the switchboard are 
known by euphonious, fictitious names, and 
each has her own following. This is en- 
couraged by the distribution of postcards 
with photographs of the girls on them. 

Retail business was so good in Jackson- 
ville during the Christmas shopping season 
that stocks were depleted and there was not 
the usual aftermath of post-holiday sales. 
For this reason, local display advertising 
showed a drop in comparison with the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 

But national advertising has been ad- 
vancing, probably because advertisers are 
impressed by population growth, as shown 
in census figures, and by the promise of 
growth resulting from the army training 
camp and the naval air base. 

The advertising department has another 
talking point—its year-round circulation in 
the city zone, which is believed to be the 
highest per capita ever achieved by a news- 
paper. There are 50,000 families in the 
city zone, and the paper's daily December 
circulation in the zone was 46,199, or 92% 
of the families. Total average net paid daily 
circulation was 90,306. 

The Jacksonville market is highly con- 
centrated, since there are few outlying com- 
munities and their population is sparse; and 
there is little rural population within the 
trading area. The compactness of the mar- 
ket is strongly stressed by local newspapers 
and radio stations 

It may be that the development of Camp 
Blanding (the army training camp), and 
the naval air base will lead to a wider dis- 


tribution of population. Caimp Blanding jx 
situated a few miles from Starke : 


: | town if 
about 1,300 population. A d leading 
it is mow under constructi When com 


pleted, driving distance betwen the camp 
and Jacksonville will be about 29 mile 
As this is written, the town is withoy 
facilities for housing workers at the camp 
families of officers or soldiers, or any of 
those who have rushed into business 
capitalize on the proximity of the camp 
Work trains commute between Jacksonville 
and the camp. The soldiers come in 


‘ large 
numbers to the city when off duty. 


Business Paper News 


Post Exchange & Canteen, a new trad 
publication covering Army, Navy, and Mg. 
rine post exchanges and CCC canteens, ap 
points Irving M. Hoffman, Inc., New York 
and Harley L. Ward, Inc., Chicago. 
advertising representatives Kennett 
A. Kruse of Chicago is named western tep. 
resentative of the Trained Nurse gnj 
Hospital Review and Practical Home Eco. 
nomics, New York 


D. Allyn Garber, for many years in the 
department store business in Pittsburg! 
has become editor of Department Sto 
Economist, a Chilton publication, succee 
ing Copt. Charles K. MacDermut, Jr., ¢ 


in active army service 


D. Allyn Garber, 

new editor. of 

Department Store 
Economist. 


Mill Supplies, a McGraw-Hill publica 
tion, has begun a monthly survey of Cut 
rent stocks held by industrial distributor 
local defense requirements and deliveries 
in an effort to “forsee bottlenecks in t 
distribution of armament supplies and m 
terials.’ 


Eduardo Y. Martinez, former export 
manager, pattern and fashion period 
division, McCall Corp., is now editor 
Latin American Buyer, a quarterly exp 
trade journal issued by Chain Store 4 


New York 


Thomas S. Holden 

rises to the pres! 

dency of F. \ 
Dodge Corp. 


Blank-Stoller 


Thomas S. Holden has been elected pics 
dent of the F. W. Dodge Corp., succeeding 
the late Truman S. Morgan William ¢ 
Breed Jr., of Breed, Abbott & Morgi. 
New York, has been elected a director 4 
Clyde Shute appointed assistant vice-pm 
dent. Mr Holden has been a vice-presicen 
of the corporation since 1927, and editom 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


—— ape ' : 
f Architectural Record since 193 issues a “Results from Radio” study on the Co., has been elected chairman of the mag- 


BA experience of the Model Laundry, Coral azine division, Copy Advisory Committee, 
The Nation's Schools, Chicago, covering Gables, with WIOD, Miami for 1941. Allison R. Leininger, Parents’, 
chool admin stration, increases ao was named vice-chairman, and W. C. W. 
it with circulation gains, effective ‘ : : . ) lea ik erly 
aes : § Magazine — a Publications, executive 
‘ : Grocery-store-distributed magazines con- 
Radio News tinue to multiply and expand . . . Inde- Picture Play, renamed Your Charm, ap- 
ESS As this is written, Broadcast Music, Inc., pendent Grocers’ Alliance is starting one pears on the newsstands, at 15 cents, with 
camp ponsored by the National Association of called Yours Truly... Woman's Day, heavier coated stock paper, more editorial 
onville Broadcasters, has signed a consent decree distributed through A & P. stores, an- color, an ABC guarantee of 200,000, ‘‘de- 
: Larne with the Department of Justice, and the nounces a net-paid circulation guarantee of voted to the fashion and beauty requisites 
rovernment is formally launching §anti- 2,100,000, and reduction in four-color base of the millions of young American business 
trust action against ASCAP, in Milwau- rates, with the October, 1941, issue. . . girls who manage to live nicely on $25 or 
kee Neville Miller, NAB president, Family Circle, distributed through Safeway less a week Another Street & Smith 
reports that most listener letters to CBS. and other chains, reports record February publication—Mademoiselle—reports 74 new 
7 NBC and Mutual on this subject in Jan- advertising volume, and weekly circulation advertisers in the last three months. 
d Me uary apparently favored ASCAP . . . Listen- of 1,550,000 * * 8 
nS, ap ership of network programs was maintained Successful Farming, Des Moines, intro- 
York in January . Arthur W. Kohler, Curtis Publishing duced its “new and improved magazine” 
enn Ridio'’s gross time sales in 1940, Broad- —— ; = meee a 


iting reports, totaled $207,956,000, a gain 
f 21.5¢7 from the total of $171,114,000 
Bow in 1939. Gross national network business 


hl ose from $83,114,000 to $96,456,000, and | 
represented 44.9% of the medium’s total. O . 
~~ Nat:onal spot business accounted for 24.6 ‘ 
aes and local business 30.5% Radio's total 
Sto net volume—after allowances for frequency 


liscounts—was estimated at $157,900,000 


in 1940, as against $129,968,000 in 1939 FOR THE 


The networks have stopped releasing 
nonthly dollar-volume figures. Hour-sales 


soar NEEDS OF RUBBER 
W. E. Macfarlane, Chicago, and Alfred 


J. McCosker, New York, have been re- 
elected president and chairman of the board 
f Mutual Broadcasting System 


Without a by-product of oil—carbon black—your tires would 
lose fully half their wearing qualities. The reason is that a gen- 


NBC's international short-wave division erous quantity of carbon black makes them tough. Over 
names Louis E. Tilden, Chicago, middle- 561,000,000 pounds were used in rubber last year. 
western representative . . . KZRH, Manila, 


and KZRC, Cebu, the Philippines, and 


WHDL, Olean, N. Y., have joined NBC Without the use of oil derivatives solvents, softeners, plasti- 


WHDL becomes a bonus outlet to cizers, etc.__very many other rubber products, hose, tubing. 
advertisers purchasing WJTN, Jamestown, weather stripping, etc., would cost more and prove less durabie. 
ublica N. ¥ WORD, Spartanburg, S. C., will 
vf cur Ma bape NBC Blue Southeastern group | There are many types of so-called synthetic rubbers on the mar- 
bean March 29 > ge > ° . . 
butor Ey aoe NBC now offers WGBF, ket and in process of development, a number of them depending 
iveries vansville, and WBOW, Terre Haute, only 2 devivati hs allen F 
, 8 4 two-station package . . . A new NBC on oil derivatives in their manufacture. 
Blue rate card lists 97 regular stations and 
55 additional stations available by special Yes, oil is mighty important in processing rubber, of which 
irrangement 618.000 long tons of crude and 187,000 long tons of reclaimed 
export were used in 1940. But it is only one of the many important 


Speakers betore the first international 


aference of the “School of the Air of ingredients that find a place in rubber, such as lead and zinc 


It | . . . 
po he America’s,” starting in Atlantic City oxides, pigments, pine tar and pitch, resins, waxes, lacquer and 
February 27, and sponsored by CBS, will varnish, tale, clay, stearates and carbonates, whiting, starch, 
nelude Hu Shih “1: : 
- = Shih, Chinese Ambassador to silica, mica, wood flour, and a host of others. 
_ 1 States; Ian Mackenzie, Cana- 
tan Minister of Publ Healt and Sir , . . \ 
Wilmott Lewi “hero © “ li J i = Practically all these products are advertised regularly in INDIA 
WIS, ( oO 0 . Oonaot. P : . . ° 
Times American service RUBBER WORLD right NOW. This year alone advertisers of 
oil products include Skelly Oil Co., Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., and 
olden The New York Daily News and Louis- Sun Oil Co., and of the carbon black makers, Binney & Smith 
pre Vill " 1 i) ’ . . . a] . . . * 
presi a Journal have applied for per Co. (Columbian Carbon Co.), Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Continental 
ission t insti , moc . , : : y 
F. stations : C. ots we Vek ts — Carbon Co., General Atlas Carbon Co., J. M. Huber, Inc., and the 
. (rai INE OrkK roadacast- = . 
rp. ng Corp., Syracuse, the South Bend United Carbon Co. 
Meune. and WEIL Broadcasting Corp., 
ladelphia, have been granted FM_ li- Write for Market Information, Circulation, Rates, Sample 
Copies, Etc. 
N ; 
ae Tran mell, president of NBC, ia 
ea Son ae nian INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
Ht t om Salvation Army Edward 
1 pr rosy enedict, media director of McCann- A Bill Brothers Publication 
ceedin i pe ae — the Established 1889 
oe eS Free & ters, radio sta- 
an ae So 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Aorg# . ord : ; 
ye EN appointed treasurer o dio Ad- i i i i 
tor 4 vertising Corp. Ni a York edhe a - The recognized authority of the rubber industry — largest cir- 
e-pres tatives — culation and greatest volume of advertising by over 100 per cent. 
resicen 
Broadcasters 


this month by sending copies of it to ad- 
vertisers along with the January, 1941, 
issue, and the original issue, of October, 
1902. Claiming “the largest gain of all 
farm magazines in advertising linage’’ in 
1940, Successful Farming expects further 
growth from anticipated increased sales— 
and buying—by farmers this year. 
* * * 

Physical Culture issues to some 10,000 
food buyers for stores the first issue of its 
trade merchandiser, the Health News Re- 


porter. The theme—emphasized in state- 
ments by executives of various food 
manufacturing companies—is “Good Food 
—Our First Line of Defense” Mod- 


ern Magazines are distributing the Modern 
Screen Beauty Supplement to toilet goods 
salesgirls in 4,261 syndicate stores . 
Ladies’ Home Journal reports an average 
sales gain of 41% among 15 products fea- 


tured in a recent “Journal Jamboree’ by 
more than 800 Piggly Wiggly grocery 
stores 

Although Life approached the Saturday 
Evening Post in advertising linage in late 


1940, the Post points out in newspaper ad 


vertising that its advertising revenue last 
year was $27,212,997, as against $18,416.- 
440 for Lif 


1EN CE Mi nth ly 
back cover in its 


introduces a 
March issue 
is National Educa 


idvertiser using it 


Arthur V. Anderson has been named ad 
vertising manager of Newsweek. With the 
Magazine since its inception, Mr. Anderson 
recently been eastern advertising man- 
ager 

Harland Logan has been appointed vice 
president and a director and Marvin What 
more is now treasurer of Loog United 
States News opens a Cleveland office, in the 
Bulkeley building, in charge of Chet Boke 


lund Dr. Walter H. Eddy resigns as 
director of the Good Houskeeping Bureau, 
and has formed the Eddy Laboratories, New 


York, for consultation and research 
Fred Saftan becomes western advertising 
inager of the Guide Magazines 


Shepard Spink has been named advertis- 
ing manager of Time. Mr. Spink joined 
the staff of Time in 1933 and was manager 


of the Detroit and Cleveland offices before 
coming to New York. 


* * * 
Capt. Norris H. Evans, advertising man- 
ager of Baby Talk, has been called to ac- 


tive service with the Armored Pursuit 
Division of the Army at Fort Benning, 
Ga. William G. Woodward, from 
Hearst International Advertising Service, 


joins the advertising staff of Smart, New 


York . . . E. T. Coombs, from Good 
Housekeeping, is now with the Detroit 
advertising staff of Newsweek . . . George 


H. Hands joins the advertising staff of the 
Ideal Women’s Group. 

Woman's Home Companion estimates 
the net paid circulation of its February 
issue at 3,644,000, an all-time high, of 
which 1,006,000 was newsstand. This was 
made “in spite of curtailment of subscrip- 
tion sources and boy sales.” 


issues study by 
different 


retailers in 


findings in a 
influence of 
men’s wear 


Esquire 
Daniel Starch on 
magazines am ng 
147 cities 


Newspaper News 
Morning and Sunday newspaper circula- 
tions in the United States hit new records 
last year, and evening circulations ap- 
proached their 1937 peak, Editor G Pub- 
lisher points out in its 1941 International 
Year Book number. As of September 30, 
1940, daily circulations totaled 41,131,611 
net paid copies a day, of which 16,114,018 
morning and 25,017,593 evening 
ulations were 32,371,092. 


were 


, 
Sunday Cll 


Publishers Committee, 
Norman Chandler, Los Angeles 
forming permanent organiza- 
tion to continue and expand a national ad- 
campaign on the importance of 
newspapers, launched last Fall, and now 
ippearing in 335 dailies. Nineteen regional 
will be named, and a national 
opy committee of four will be appointed 
to approve advertisements and work with 
J. Walter Thompson Co., the agency which 
prepares this campaign. 


The Newspaper 
aded by 
Limes, 1S 


vertising 


chairmen 


x *#e & 

James A. Coveney Co., New York, issues 
a new rate schedule covering 80 shopping 
newspapers in 29 states. Group and con- 


vores Mayfair 


DOWNTOWN - REAL FOOD AND 
SERVICE - NEARBY PARKING — 
PRIVATE BATH 
RADIO RECEPTION 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS 


REGINA 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
i. 


' 


tinuity discounts are offered. 
Franklin, Ind., Daily Star appoints De. 
Lisser-Boyd, Inc., national advertising rep. 
resentative Judson-Juhass Special 
Agency, New York, representing foreign 
language newspapers, changes its name to 
Judson Special Agency . George R. 
Katz, of Katz Advertising Agency, has been 
elected president of the Newspaper Repre. 
sentatives Association of New York 


4 


Herbert B. Fairchild has been advanced 
from advertising manager to assistant busi- 
mess manager of the New York Syn. 
newly-created post. Harold L 


Goldman 
succeeds him as advertising 


manager and 


Philip Meyer is now classified advertising 
manager 


Data Du 

H. B. Fairchils! H. L. Goldman 

Twenty-seven Sunday newspapers 

combined circulation of more than 7,5 

000 will run “Around the Town with § 
Scout,” a weekly editorialized shcpping 


column by Nancy Sasser, New York, start 
ing March 16, and 


“sponsored Dy nat 


advertisers. Papers in which the columa 
will appear include the New York 7 

Chicag Tribune, Philadelphia I re 
Detroit Free Pre Cleveland Plain Deale 
Cincinnati Exguirer, Boston P W ashing- 
ton Star, Pittsburgh Press, Indianapolis 


Star, Minneapolis Star-Journal, St. Paul 


Pr veer-Pre ° st Louis Gl DE Deni cra 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, and 
large southern papers, from Virgin 
Texas. 

The Chicago Herald-American offers 
prizes of $50 and S2> to a ivertising en 


who make the best gucsses as 
increase in February. 


The New York Post 


are discussing a 


and B k 
merger 


The Spokane Spokesman-Revieu issued 
January 26 a big Progress Edition nresent- 
ing pictorially the “Inland Empire of the 
Pacific Northwest 


The Memphis Commercial Appea 
the trade of new campaigns appearing there 
in one-page mailing pieces in color, cach 
reproducing a product and explaining fea 
tures of product and schedulc 


Clid 


William S. Patjens 
has been appointed 


sales manager of 
New York Sub- 
ways Advertising 


Co., Inc., President 
Frank J. Ellis an- 
nounces. For 14 
vears Mr. Patjens 
represented The 
American Weekly, 
most recently as 
eastern manager. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HO? You say you never heard of 
him? A man whose contribution to 
yiness Is second only to that 


American hap} 
John Ringling and 


of Thomas 4. Edison, 
Walt Disney? 


Every time 


into a soda foun- 


a strawberry-with-y anilla or 


black-and-white, you do honor to Mr. 
vs great brain. For he is the bene- 
Philadelphia in 1874, is 


that star-spangled i CREE N : 


you W alk 


iain and order 
a 
Gree! 
factor who, in 
credited with creating 
drink, that taste sensation of the 1 


am soda 


iniverse, 


the ice cre< 


IF ROBERT M. GREEN LIVED TODAY . 


( he would be ar 
eader of SODA FO 
ae ; UNTAIN MA 
ducting the business he founded ye remsetan as are his descendants and those wh ; 
... for the publication is the Fountain Man's Bible i who are today successfully con- a 
ible in more than 30,000 
t of the volume 


fountains of the country. 


it ts the ONE Y azin devot excl ivel —100”% —to the ines I t t d h 
9g zine y ro pera ‘or. an s 
° ems of he fountain ° 
: 


personnel. 


We extend our thanks ; 
ells business men directly instead ete woes. soda as a prime example of typical American an comer 
ere have become one of America’s se aciiesaiinedahca tend aed Sheteersorepr 
great retail trades, with a volume of annual sales of ome ca anvaleniices , 
an a BILLION DOLLARS: daily 1 


aci 
sales of almos 
t FIVE MILLIO 
but IN DOLLARS: wi : 
also serve as profitable with food sections that not only provide a t , 
sampling stations for the huge home market remendous volume institutional market ¢ 
oT rket. ¢ 
S a typical American i ; 
n tituti ‘ 
= ——— institution .. . SODA FOUNTAIN MACAZINE, 420 Lexington A ; 
— ; venue, New York i 
—<o8- oe ag ETT Sia nt 


Fr ° 
EBRUARY 15. 1941 
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London Calling! 


A repatriated American 


offers twenty years’ ex- 
perience in internation- 
al marketing to a firm 
with American and/or 
foreign sales and adver- 


tising problems. 


DETAIL: Ten years as head of 
Erwin Wasey’s European organ- 
ization; ten years on my own, 


directing sales and advertising for 
American clients in England; in 
association with an English adver- 
lising agency. References may be 
checked in both Chieago and 
New York. Immediate salary of 
less interest than expectation of 
permanency and of satisfaction 
on both sides. Location of 
ondary importance. 


RUSSELL F. CLARK 


695 Yale Lane, Highland Park, Ill. 
Highland Park 5115 


sec- 


Telephone: 


Adaptability is a necessary qualification 


for suecess in foreign fields. My experi- 


ence includes 


MARKETING — SALES 
ADVERTISING 


fo SERVICE 


When you stop at The 
Lexington the attention 
you receive is individual- 
ized as a person-to-person 
telephone call! You get 
service not on the basis 
of having to “‘speak to 
anybody” but of talking 
direct to the one you wish... be it the bell 
captain, head waiter or the managing director! 
That's why The Lexington is recognized as 
“New York's Friendly Hotel’ —personalized 
service is responsible for this reputation and 
the entire organization here is ever alert to 
maintain it at all times... whether a guest 
takes a minimum- 
rate $4 room or a 
de luxe suite! 
Remember to call 
on us On your next 
trip to New York! 


HbTe/ ‘Lexington 


Charles E. Rochester, ¥.P. & Mng. Dir. 


Heartaches and Headaches: 


Nylon’s Tempestuous First Year 


(Continued from page 32) 


bracket, maintaining the mark-up, 
would boost the gross income on 
nylons and, since they can't boost their 
nylon income by increasing volume 
while the supply is still low, this is 
the only way open to them. 

Apparently what is more important 
to some, of course, is that, if nylons 
are put at a $1.35 minimum, there will 
be less difficulty in selling the more 
plentiful silk stockings and the hosiery 
departments will be better able to 
make their silk quotas. 


But Some Won’t Peg Prices 


All of this would have been very 
effective (despite the slight to the 
much vaunted efforts of retailers to 
keep prices down during the defense 
program, and their equally publicized 
role of “purchasing agents for the 
consumer’). But some manufacturers, 
who were original experimenters with 
nylons, just won't play ball. 

It so happens that they have been 
worried for some years over the in- 
creasing volume of hosiery business 
that is going to-what the trade calls 
“unbranded  lines,”’ which means 


| brands that are not nationally adver- 
| tised, and which sell for less money. 


The head of one company thinks that 
a large part of the reason for the 
switch is the aggressive job done by 


chain stores and mail order houses. 
who merchandise the unadvertised 
brands and operate on a narrower 


mark-up than the department stores. 
There’s another element in the 
nylon situation that makes its distribu- 


| tion problem different from that of 
| almost any other new product. 


It is 
competing with silk, and silk is the 
product upon which Japan chiefly de- 
pends for dollar exchange. In 1939, 
the United States paid $115,000,000 
to Japan for raw silk, most of which 
went into hosiery. The recently 
strained relations between the United 
States and Japan have led to considera- 
tion of what would occur to silk if our 
relations were broken off. 

Our consumption of raw silk last 
year dropped 18.4% to 312,807 bales, 
of which about 97% went into hosiery. 
About 80° came from Japan. 

Du Pont early this year will be sup- 
plying about 650,000 pounds of nylon 
yarn monthly, and there are some 
grades of rayon that now can be used 
for hosiery. Some efforts have been 
made to appraise possible use of nylon 
in making parachutes, but this has not 


yet materialized and, even if it does 
will not involve any sizeable quantity 

a here are, of course, a few othe 
minor developments that have hind. 
ered proper merchandising of nylon 
One of these is an adaptation of ap 
old racket. A number of bright young 
men have been going around to gather. 
ing places for women and taking 
orders for nylon stockings, usually at 
$1.35. They take no money until the; 
deliver, but when they deliver, a pack 
age of six contains one pair of nylons 
duly marked, at the top. The other 
five pairs are silk stockings, and usw. 
ally poor ones. 

Another racket is that of at les 
one smart salesman who has been call. 
ing on drug stores. He sells “nitron’ 
stockings at bargain prices and deliver 
on the spot enough for the store to 
put on a noticeable sale. He offers a 
attractive window display, complet 
with cards telling of the new mirack 
“nitron,’ which makes stockings tha 
last six months or more. No one ha 
caught him yet, but the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Better Busines 
Bureau are looking for him. The 
haven't found out where the mythia 
“nitron” stockings come from. The 
are usually made of silk, and are wort! 
not much more than 49 cents a pall 


Wine Producers Learn 
Women Want Recipes 


In the past year and a half, Wine 
Institute, San Francisco, and the Wine 
Advisory Board have issued over 12, 
000,000 pieces of promotion material 
Included were folders, leaflets, book: 
lets and point of sale pieces. Most 
these were given to women throug) 
dealers, who report that women i 
keenest to have the material containing 
Wine recipes . 

Further evidence of this desire | 
learn about new recipes is found ™ 
the fact that last year 73,900 wome 
wrote to the Wine Advisory Board & 
questing its “Wine Cook Book. The 
book was casually mentioned in of! 
a few women's magazine ads by Win: 
Institute. H. A. Caddow, secrets 
manager of the Institute, reports & 
cooking schools throughout the = 
try are demanding recipes—new, % 
ferent, foreign, anything 4s long # 
they tell some interesting way to P* 
pare food. Many cooking schools re 
sought the Institute's aid in introde 
ing wine recipes to their classes. 
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I he modern tire dealer is a spe- 


cialist, but he does not specialize in 
the tire business — he is equipped to 
render many diversified automotive 
services. He NOW sells and renews 
tires. of course. but he also sells bat- 
| teries. automotive accessories. lubrica- 
tion service. gasoline and oil and other 
products and services needed by the 
car and truck operator. 
\s a consequence TIRES Magazine 
today is just as good an advertising 
medium as can be found for manufac- 
turers of batteries. gasoline dispensing 
equipment, lubrication equipment, ac- 
cessories, illumination fixtures. and 
other service station equipment. 

The 15.000 stations to which TIRES 
Magazine is sent each month have a 
tremendous buying power, for they 
represent the best in the business. 


PIRES Magazine has been so closely 


en 


We Say Tire Dealer 


| This Is What We Mean 


and so successfully connected with the 
tire industry that its influence on mar- 
kets associated with the modern retail 
tire business is readily appreciated. 


We know that TIRES Magazine is a 
good advertising medium for other 
than the makers of tires and tubes and 
the equipment bearing directly on the 
servicing of tires and tubes because 
more than 75% of its readers sell bat- 
teries: 85% sell car accessories, and 
80% sell gasoline. 


Some alert sales and advertising 
managers are going to give us a chance 
to prove this claim. 


MIRES 


THE TRADE PAPER OF THE TIRE INDUSTRY 


120 Lexington Avenue, New York 


FEBRUARY 15, 1941 


Enjoy 
these 
Superb Factlities 


OT the largest Chicago hotel but 

the very newest—and talk about 
value — no other Chicago hotel can 
compare, dollar for dollar, with the 
ultra-modern facilities and service that 
keeps guests continually coming back 
to this fine hotel. Sparkling rooms and 
tub and 
shower bath, circulating ice water and 


luxurious suites, each with 
servidor. Three colorful dining rooms, 
including a popular-priced coffee shop. 
Ideal location in the center of things 
to do and a step from world-famous 
Michigan Boulevard. 


ALLAN G. HURST 


Manager a? 


HOTEL 


NICKERBOCKER 


Reprints of 
PICTOGRAPHS 
In Booklet Form 


$1.00 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
READERS’ SERVICE DEPT. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York City 


4 
j 
~ 


394 3-Dimension Displays 


Anything from 20,000 statues of your trade 
figure to mechanized windews. Stop more traf- 


fic; stay put longer. Precision productioa; 
creative designs; merchandising plans to fit 
yours: long experience famous advertisers and 


agencies. Individual service; no canned answers. 


WRITE OLD KING COLE, CANTON, OHIO 


ATTENTION EXECUTIVES! 


@ To design your sales presentation 
@ To personalize your statistics 
@ To animate your report 

@ To map your coverage 

@ To chart your survey 


Call THE CHARTMAKERS, Inc. 
202 East 44th Street,N.Y. Tel. MU 2-6143-4 
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| Booklets reviewed below are free unless 


otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling, 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT. 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Comes the Visuline, to 
| Prove Newspaper Ad Values 


The valuation and purchasing of adver- 
tising space will perhaps never become an 
exact science. But the gap between that 
goal and the by-guess-and-by-gum methods 
of earlier explorers is shrinking rapidly, 
especially in these days of continuing 
studies of readership. In “The Story of 
Visuline”’ are reported the results of a series 
of studies by the L. M. Clark Co. on the 
Boston Record-American and six other met- 
ropolitan newspapers. Also, a comparison 
of the Record-American with a continuing 
reader traffic survey. The Record-American 
emerges from this testing with what ap- 
pears to be the country’s lowest Visuline 
Rate—this being the actual rate of the 
newspaper as modified by the result of 
‘visuality’’ surveys on various sizes of ad- 
vertisements and the average cost per hun- 
dred readers for advertisements actually 
seen. The resulting figure ranges from 
$1.86 per hundred readers to 15 cents, with 
| a median of $1.01 for men readers, 73 cents 
for women. The Record-American proudly 
admits a rate of 18 cents for men, 15 cents 
for women. Details enliven the study, 
which is worth securing if you are not up 
on this new development in space buying, 
and/or are especially interested in the Bos- 
ton market. Requests to Ernest Hoftyzer, 
| Record-American, Boston, Mass. 


Housing and National Defense 
| Outlook for 1941 


“The year 1941 promises to show the 
greatest activity in private residential con- 
| struction since 1928. Rising national 

income, increases in marriages, widespread 
re-employment and low vacancy ratios are 
expected to increase residential building ac- 
tivity by 15 to 20% over 1940. Construc- 
tion costs for both labor and materials, 
| although moderate now, will have a tend- 
ency to rise as the full impact of the 
construction program is felt. This rise, 
however, is not expected to have a major 
influence on construction activity unless ex- 
treme price increases develop.” 

Thus the prospect of residential building 
is summarized in a thorough going study 
on “Housing and National Defense Out- 
look for 1941,” as published this month by 
Curtis. Supply and demand for housing, 
together with both building and rental pros- 
pects, and the relationship of government 
to the entire picture is explored. A signi- 
ficant contrast with the 1916-17 situation, 
when a building cycle was coming to an 
end, and when housing did not accelerate 
to take care of war-time needs, is indicated 
in the chart showing the start of a new 
cycle when the present defense program was 
| undertaken. Of interest to all organiza- 
} tions planning ahead for housing produc- 


tion and sales, the study may be SECUFEd op 
request to Donald M. Hobart. Commer; 
Research Division, Curtis Publishing C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. sib 


1941 Oil Refinery and 
Producing Markets Forecast 


Based cn latest available data from ; 
United States Bureau of Mines. pene 
mented by field investigation of its om. 
staff, The Refiner and Natural Gasolin; 
Manufacturer has published an UP-to-ths 
minute (January, 1941) analysis of YU < 
petroleum refineries, and their market ¢ 
industry. For manufacturers and 
agencies serving this field, the study ¢. 
centrates information involving a treme: 
dous increase in equipment and suppl 
for 1941, brought about by the neces 
for doubling output of 100 octane gasolin 
as well as proving both toluol and synthe 
rubber from crude oil. Details are cite 
on various phases of plant and material ; 
quirements. Export demands for Canadix 
and South American expansion, with Fur 
pean manufacturers shut out by war-tin 
shipping conditions, are touched upon, 4: 
entire section is devoted to the buying pry 
esses followed by the industry—the der: 
ments and executives involved. Write { 
“Oil Refinery Market Data, 1941,” addres 
ing Ray L. Dudley, The Gulf Publishig: 
Co., 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, Tex 

This study is supplemented by a detaile 
market letter giving a “Market Forecast 
Drilling, Producing and Refining Equipme 
Expenditures,” used by many manufacture: 
in establishing sales and production » 
grams. Judging by the accuracy specifi! 
in this report on predictions for the yer 
1940, executives will be reasonably assur 
of the 1941 developments stated. 


Northeast Texas Market 


Attention to the northeast corner area 
Texas—where oil fields numbering som 
26,000 wells have induced population # 
creases as great as 267% in the past dec 
—is the objective of a market promot 
folder issued by Station KFRO, Longvies 
Texas. Marketing men interested in 
sales potentials in the vast spaces of tu 
state will find here 
sheets reporting on 24 counties in Tex 
two in Arkansas, four in Louisiana— 
area covered by this station. Subjects » 
clude automobile, gasoline and tire sat 
population concentration and increases, 2! 
registration and car radios, cigarette # 
drug sales, coffee and milk sales, Effect 


Buying Income and 1939 retail sales, 


other factors. The folder is 100% inte 
mation, and arranged for quick reference 
sales and district sales managers. Requ‘ 
for “Radio Station KFRO” to Jame! 
Curtis, of that station, Longview, Tex 


Salesmanship in Print 
Executives interested in all phases ot‘ 
graphic arts, who did not have an 0p? 
tunity to attend the Printing and Adver 
ing Clinic meeting in New York } 
November 14, when the subject of » 
manship in Print’ was discussed, may ® 
a booklet reprinting the 
Speakers were Arthur W. Ramsdell, 8 
Ingram, Leo McGivena, with Philip » 


bury of SALES MANAGEMENT presicit 


Substance of the meeting was the app! 
tion of salesmanship to the developmet 
an advertising theme, and its further u& 
merchandising the 
through salesmen to the dealer. < 
to Herbert Kaufman, Printing & Advet 


ing Clinics, 100 Sixth Ave., New Yo 


my 3. 
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a collection of dit 


entire sessie 


advertising campél 


Requé 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
AND SUPPLIES 

Cash Basis Only. 

Must Accompany Order. Classified 

Rates: 


ae pe 
minimum $3.00. 


Remittance 


50c a line of seven words, 


No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 
SALARIE D POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroug! organized advertising service of 
ts wears’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
*s on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
caliber indicated above, through a procedure | 
‘adividualized to each client's personal require- 
mane Os weeks are required to negotiate and 
eact adiv jual must finance the moderate cost of 
a ae Reta > protected by re- 
VIS is tipu our agreement. 
I t 1 and, yed, present posi- 
protec It ) has been $2,500 or 
more. send only id address f details. R. 
W. BIXBY, I: 18 Delward Bldg., Buffalo,N.Y. 
EXECUTIVES $2,400 — $25,000 This able 
Servic stablished 1927, conducts confidential nego- 
gh grade men who either seek a 
ang I rtu f considering one, under 
ASS i if yed, full protection to 
present posit Send name and address only for 
details IRA THAYER JENNINGS, DEPT. A, 
CENTER STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
EXECUTIVES! HIGHLY QUALIFIED MEN! 
TI ersonnel advertising service 
nduc securing Campaigns involving con- 
fidentia ition-wide gotiations with -~putable 
mploy Identity covered, and if employed, posi- 
protected. Writ 
HARRY F. JEPSON & ASSOCIATES 
LAND BANK BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
EXECU TIVE SALES ENGINEER NOW AVAIL 
at Ww excellent record selling special machinery 
types of trial plants, m —_ gas 
Wa and pr pr nen 2 in ew ngland 
Presently located in suburban Boston but wi ene ng to 
mov —D 1iled employment history will be fur- 
d on request. Box , SALFS MANAGEMENT, 
20 Lexington A New York, N. Y 


LINES WANTED 


FORTIFY YOUR 


CONNECTICUT TO VIRGINIA 


SALES CONNECTIONS FROM 


aGAN MARK! IS and RETAIL SALES,” p 


Ar acturer’s sales agency operating through- 
mut territ ind thorougkly familiar with 
‘ i % sound sales procedure, seeks one 
ad ymnal lin Has extensive contacts with many 
A anufacturing concerns, governmental bureaus, 
. aute tive and electrical wholesalers 
! 1 trom manufacturers having a net 
¥ of at least $50,000 or more Preterence 
8 that compa with some established business 

$ af All communications strictly con- 
ential. Box 7 SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
gt Ave New York 
SALES PROMOTION 
eee 
fOr SALE: Marketing Atlas (Value $100) 


ub- 


one 4 -— Advertising Incorpor ated. Con 
Brand New, Never Use ANY 
EEMoN ‘iE OFFER ACCEPTED. Write cs ee 
aes Ptp 100 Hudson St., N. Y. C. 
ention HAR( YL D MARTIN. 
panied a 
" PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 
Fhotostat reproductions only 10c, letter size: (in 
quantities still less). 
Strenoel _ ‘ 
ona Benen sal promotions with prints of testi- 
For off e our lication often costs less than ping 
MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 
5 Broadway; 1 East {2nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 
——. 
»! SALES | SHEETS, MANUALS, CHARTS _ 
"Bt ang ically-Efficiently by Laurel's 
: “pe Offs No ¢ ats No Typesetting! Your 
$2.63: we 500 (81% x11”) reproductions 
seek ee he wl 22c. All Sizes. Re- 
3 mp Price Schedules; Free Descriptive 
La Process, 480 Canal St., N. Y. C. 
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Although the editors endeavor t 


sary last-minute revisions may 


SAL ES c ARTOONS 


MERRELL 


creative 


FEATURES 
for Sales Contests, 


in original, 
Sales Bulletins, 


specialize 


cartoons 


House Organs end Cartoon Advertising Strips 
Send for samples of our ‘‘“SALES PEPPER-UPPERS” 
| monthly service. MERRELL FEATURES, 318 W. 
} Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
| 


M AIL ING L ISTS 


Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
| Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents, 
| Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 


| countants, 


| SPECIAL MAILING LISTS, CHEMISTS, AC- 


LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
MOR SSH EAS 
| eeeeeee##%#e#e¢e #® @ @ 
| « TRAVELING SALES JOB ° 
i° WANTED . 
| @ By univ. grad.: years retail gro ° 
| sery experience; 1 year national adver 

rs ‘department, newspaper; food e 

f and 
| ° bf ~ 
|e ‘ 

| e W } 0 es Management, a 
| 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

®e © eee e#e8e¢ ¢ © & @ 


result in occasional 


» make this list complete and accurate, neces 


omissions or other errors, 
: Sse ee 
| HELP WANTED 
= 
WE ARE LOOKING FOR MEN WHO KNOW 
how, or are willing to learn how to sell calendars 
and novelties to large co-operative buyers. We are 
| one of the largest manufacturers in the field, 
| located in Ohio, and will give closest assistance 
| to capable men. We prefer men now located in 
small towns—earnings should average at least $60 
a week to start and may well exceed $5,000 per 
| year. Write giving outline of experience and terri- 
| tory preferred. Box 767, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
| New York 
} ee 
LETTER GADGETS 
| A GOOD LETTER GADGET WILL KEEP 
| your letters on top of the desk with some chance 
| of doing business for you. Wastebasket letters can’t 
| talk. Write for illustrated circular, A. MITCHELL, 
R-205 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


RE PRESENTATIVE 


Organization with wide contacts desires to repre- 
|} sent manufacturer of Mechanical or Allied Products 
| (of a substantial character) in Baltimore, Washing- 
| ton and nearby territory. 
| 
| 


THE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


Lexington Building Baltimore, Md. 
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in 


Voorhis of California. 


the part which advertising plays in modern selling. 


intend to revive in the present Congress 


tising and “plenty of it’ 


of intelligence and evidence. 
legislators should at all times be doing. 


had a high regard for him. 


BY RAY BILL 


AXING ADVERTISING: We have argued vig 
Orously against the proposed bill to tax advertising 
which had been introduced by Representative Jerry 


Since then Mr. Voorhis has been 


supplied with a considerable amount of factual data about 


As a 


result, he has made important revision in the attitude evi- 


denced in his own original proposal, which he does not 


at least without 


much further study of the subject. 


Mr. Voorhis now feels that the sole purpose of any tax 


on advertising should be to prevent excess/re tax evasion. 
On the constructive side, he now indicates he has no oppo- 
sition to advertising as a vital instrument to American 
business; that, on the contrary, he is an advocate of adver- 


that he is a firm believer in 


competition and feels that advertising is essential to free 


competition and that it is a useful weapon against monopoly. 


Some political leaders, when they first get out on a limb, 


feel that they must maintain their position without regard 
to soundness. Such people tend to put pride and ego ahead 


It is not so with Congress- 


man Voorhis who lives to learn, as we believe all intelligent 


We have had 


some personal contact with Mr. Voorhis and have always 


Hence, our grief at his first 


proposal to tax advertising. Hence, also our rejoicing over 
revision of his attitude and our congratulations for his 
courage in clarifying his newer convictions without delay. 


a 5 


RYING PANS FOR SALES MANAGERS: Within 
recent weeks John Van Deventer, editor of The Iron 
Age, wrote an editorial entitled “Ten Thousand Fry- 


ing Pans,” which he dedicates to 10,000 sales managers in 
the metal working industry. 


He points out that the stoves 


will be hot enough to melt whatever fat (in the form of 
sales managers) may have been put on by sales departments 
in these ‘‘come-and-get-the-order”’ days, 


We quote directly 


from this editorial: 


A sales manager, of course, is never without his troubles, even 
a forced draft seller's market. But his troubles double when 


the relationship between his plant capacity and the demand for his 
product is such that he cannot get enough business to meet the 
overhead 
competing sales managers in the same boat and thus is ushered in 


When that condition arises, there are plenty of other 


roo} 


that vicious and damaging cycle of chiseling, price cutting and loss 
selling that is the ruinat:on of business. 


Over-capacity cycles have caused plenty of grief in the past but 
nothing like the grief that the next one will bring with it. Fo; 
never before has there been such a forced draft multiplication both 
of capacity and of competitors 


Let me give a typical example. One machinery manufacturer 
making a non-munitions product has so expanded capacity as to 
employ directly and indirectly over 10,000 workers. This concern 
has four or five well organized and long established competitors 
who have similarly expanded, making total employment of perhaps 
25,000 workers on a product for which normal domestic demand 
would require not over 4,000. But this is not all. For each of 
these concerns has taken on dozens of sub-contractors who are thus 
learning the business.”’ 


This same situation extends throughout all industry. It is some- 
thing that has to be. We couldn't stop it even if we wanted to, 
and we don’t want to because it is the only way to meet the 
requirements of the defense program. 

Nevertheless, the far-sighted sales manager will face the facts 
now and prepare for the future. He will polish up his business 
building and customer holding tools and practice using them now, 
when less wise and far-sighted executives are letting them rust 
because the present job can possibly be done without them. 


.No man can keep his golf clubs in the closet for a year or s¢ 
and then go out and shoot a 70 in competition. 


And remember this: Consumer recognition of a well established 
name and reputation will do more to keep you out of that frying 
pan than anything else. 


All of which stresses one point which never should be 
forgotten during these weeks and months of defense news 
at home and war news from abroad, namely, the idea that 
whatever 15 built up by defense activities and foreign gor- 
ernment orders under such a heading as employment tol- 
ume, this emergency activity will dissolve once the war im 
Europe comes to a close. 

Of course, no one can say now exactly when the end 
will come, but it wi// come and perhaps more suddenly than 
most of us dare hope. But whether it comes soon or late, 
American business in general and the sales side of Amett- 
can business in particular have a colossal task to perform 
looking to the future. Theirs is the primary responsibility 
for maintaining employment, production, sales and profit 
in the days to come when orders generated by war will be 
meagre and orders generated by peacc must be won on the 
competitive sales battlefield. 

Meanwhile, to insure this future, sales executives, salés 
organizations, sales promotion and advertising must be kept 
going stronger than ever. To be sure, this may not always 
be currently necessary to sel! actual merchandise or services 
wherever in large measure a seller's market prevails. But 
it is imperative, nevertheless, from the standpoint of it 
suring the future success of our enterprise economy and the 
future welfare of our people. 
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KYW Goes 50.000 Watts 
January 16, Serving 
1.000.000 Extra Listeners 
\ REAT NEWS to idvertisers is 
the announcement that Philadel- 


phia's KYW, beginning January 
16th. will join the I amily ol “Big 


lime” stations operating on 50,000 
watts 
This mendous step-up in 
wer, according to current esti- 
tes, will increase the station's 


to such a degree th 


vill reach at feast one 


it its ser- 
mi llior 
ution fener iladelphia. 
KYW is one of the 17 “Vital 

‘ itic N BC 


HAOr 


Ground Broken for NBC’s New 


NBC President, Niles lrammell, Wires Nelson, San Francisco “"¢ 


ONNOVEMB ER 11th, Al Nelson, 
issistant Vice-Presider 


e Ma: igecrorstat 


: KPO, rece | from Presi- 
lent Niles 7 imell of NBC that 
f mmendat sforthenew NBC 
— r stucho San Iran- 
— had CO} ipproved by the 
()> ao ‘ 

; i November 14th—just three 
ys later—state and county offi- 
: ind thous is ol interested 

1 Francis i! 


Ss. Saw 
Ng ceremonies hee) it 


Irom Mr. T; , 


imme) w 


id Gen- 
ons KG Oand 


\ ground break- 
a signal 


ho sounded 


& NBC BUI 


EW MILLION DOLLAR HO 


WEAF’s 


;s New Giant-Size Vocal Chords 
Startle Metropolis 
New Signal on NBC RED’s Key Station Wakes 
City With Voice Two to Ten Times as Strong 
ON THE 


ber Sth, 


ropolital 


MORNING of Novem- Third—every latest technical 
numerous astonished met- mprovement developed by RCA 
| families—many of whom ‘ NBC engineers has been i: 


leave their radios tuned at night. — corporated in WEAF’s new equip- 


ready to catch the early-morning ment, giving this 50,000-watt, 
broadeasts—woke with a start to Class 1A. clear-channe! station a 
hear a giant-size voice booming efficiency... and rreception-appeal 
through their apartments. inparalleled in radio history 
These families had not know ; , 

r " 4 ou ~~ ] 

that, during the night, WEAF’s \gain, NBC RED gives to ul 
es ‘ vt | sf . re . 

“voice had changed” . . . become wae sers the clearest, most vital 


yx the 


foreeful voice for tel 


ice as strong in Brooklyv1 . fou 0 I I l inh 


times as strong in Queens . in public their sales story. 
fimes as strong in the heart of Man- 
hattan and throughout Northern 
New Jersey 
Naturally, they were amazed. 
That morning, and practically P 


every day since, NBC has heard 
constant delighted comments from 
tired of struggling with 
now comes ih 
it fairly knocks 
peopleoutoftheirchairs.. 


radio fans, 
static, that WEAI 
and strong 


SO Cleal 


stronger 


than any metropolitan station. 
Typical of NBC's science and 
service is the research that went 


into this powerful improvement. 

First the distance between the 
WEAF transmitter site and the 
center of New York City has been 
cut almost in half. 

Second WEAF’ 
now conducted in over the ‘salt 
water way” of Long Island Sound 

. and salt water is acknowledged 
the finest conductor for radio sig- 
in the 


S new signal is 


world. 


ils 


lrancisco listener pre- 
ferred stations will deliver aneven 
to the public and 


alike. 


these Sar 


$1.000.000 Studio 


»o Dig In” greater 


ad) 


service 
ertisers 
chimes, 


New 


the familiar NBC 
brief talk direct from 
City. 

At Mr. 
“Dig In,” 
spared from. the 
with long-handled shovels pro- 
vided by the contractors. Twelve 
of the girls were dressed in red and 
white striped overalls with white 
blouses and white caps adding con- casting Company, announced this 
siderable to the event week that WRC, Washington, 

Dedication of the new structure would operate at 5000 watts day 
is scheduled to take place in Au- ind night in about six weeks. 
gust, 1941. From = that Kenneth Berkeley, Manager, 

and John Dodge, Sales Manager, 
are completing plans to back up 
j Cc, y this power increase with a promo- 
OME ; tional story, indicating concisely 
the plus coverage which will be en- 
joyed by WRC adver 
dent with the additional 
WRC’s increased power is 
Importance trom the star dpoint ot 
it is located 
not only in the nation’s capitol, 
but also in the headquarters of 
the Army and Navy. 

It is expected that St 
WMAL will also operate at 
watts day and 
plans can be completed. 


alter a 


York 


WRC to Operate at 5,000 
Watts Day and Night 


Trammell’s command 
everyone who could be 


studios dug in 


WILLIAM 8S. HEDGES, Vice- 
President in charge oe Stations 
Departmen t forthe National Broad- 


color 


time on 


tisers cole 
power, 
also of 
since 


national defense 


ition 
5000 


night as soon as 


NBC NATL SPOT and LOCALSALES 
HIT FIVE MILLION PLUS FOR 1940 


McConnell Announces 
New High Established 
by Spot Division; 
Volume Goes Over 
$5,000,000 


NBC NATIONAL Spot and Local 
Sales Department sueceeded in 
bounding up toanew peak in dol- 
1940, as shown in 


1 Man: 


released by 


lar volume for 


figures just wer 


James V. MeConnell 

Time sales booked, as of De 
cember Ist, totalled well above five 
million dollars; additional business 


in the making as of that date indi 
eated a still higher total before the 
end of the ve ar. 


Increase of Nearly 30% 


The gain of some thirty per cent 


over 1939 indicates the ever-in- 
creasing use ol N B¢ 's seventeet 
Vital Spot stations in eleven stra 
tegic markets. Many clients have 


inereased their billings greatly on 
have added more NBC 
their schedules. In addition, nu 
merous new clients have selected 
these station outlets for their mes 
sage during the past year, MeCon- 
nell reports 


Stations to 


Service Highly Improved 

He iso called attention to the 
reorganization work which has 
been accomplished during the last 
several months. Improved sales 
service and station facilities have 
been completed in a number of 
important points, which will make 
it possible to handle business with 
efficiency during 1941 


Mncreasinyg 


Advertisers, he pointed out, have 

ong recognizer the grent yube 
1 tl publ 

service rendered by these well- 


programmed strategically located 
service which will be 
amplified during the 


Stations. a 
considerably 
coming Vvear, 

Looking to the year ahead and 
the business already anticipated, 
it isexpected that volume will con 
to establish increasing gains 
vear. 


tinue 
for each quarter ol the new 


WGY, Schenectady, 
Reports Year’s End Will 
Reveal High 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
W ( ry - Scher ectady, 
erated by the Electric 
Company's own staff since Octo 
ber Ist. 1940. According to M1 
Kolin Hager, WGY Station Man 
ager, a strong sales and promotion 
gn has resulted in a num 
ber of new accounts and gross time 
sales should show one of the high 
the sta 


Sales Gains 


Station 
has been op- 
General 


campal 


est pe 
tion’s history. 

M Hager was manager of the 
under NBC management 
and has continued in that capacity 
under the G-E banner. The sta- 
tion is exciusively represented by 
NBC National Spot Sales. 


reentage increases in 


station 


World's 


Sell more with COLOR 


OES color sell more? 
1) \dvertisers of 43 productsinthe Chicago 
Tribune during the past three years are par- 
ticularly well qualifed to give testimony on 
this subject. In each of these past three vears 

in 1938, 1939 and 1940 


tisers, selling such widely varied products as 


the sc ad v¢ in 


tea and soap, soup and face powder, toys 
and gasoline, razor blades and cigarettes, 
made thei approach to Tribune readers thru 
advertising in color 

Advertis rs ot ] } 


secutive vears have used coloroto in the Roto 


products for three con- 


picture section, 

Nineteen for three consecutive vears have 
been promoted with comicolor in the Comic 
section 

Nine for three consecutive years have had 
the backing of newsprint color. 

lwo for three consecutive vears have been 
presented in colorin the Color Graphic section. 

P.S. As higher industrial activity spreads 
jobs and boosts buying power thruout the 
Chicago market, now is an ideal time to let 
Chicago Tribune color put maximum punch 


nto our 4 hicago sales drive. 


9/,194 
CALLERS 


ir, 37 194 person 
ed Tribune T 


en, @ngineers, W 


The All-American Way 


Checks totaling $36,366.78—the profits 
from the College All Star-Green Bay 
Packers football game sponsored in 
1940 by the Chicago Tribune—were 
presented to representatives of Chi- 


/d’ 


Sm 


Rea Seeger (left), Chicago fashions editor of the 
Tribune, poses a model in the Tribune color photo 
studio to illustrate an article on spring millinery. 
Miss Seeger’s reporting of the newest creations avail- 
able in Chicago stores is one of the features which 
attract to the Tribune Chicago’s largest constant 


audience of women. 


cago’s Catholic, Jewish, and United 
Charities on January 10 at the pre- 
miere showing of ‘‘The All-American 
Way,’’ new sound film reviewing in 29 
action-packed minutes the various 
sports events sponsored annually by 
the Tribune. 

Featured in the film, now being 
shown in theatres and before private 
gatherings, are such nationally famous 
sports thrillers as the Golden Gloves 
Tournament and the annual gridiron 
battle between College All-Stars and 
the national professional football 
champions. Among other events pic- 
tured are the Tribune’s Golf School, 
the Silver Skates Derby, the Swim 
Meet and competitions in such sports 
as rowing and fly casting. 


* * * 


BOX CAR NUMBERS DEPT. 


During 1940 the Chicago Tribune carried 
a total of 20,768,312 lines of advertising. 
This was 8,746,766, or 72.8% more, than 
any other Chicago newspaper carried 
during the same period. 


* * * 


Market Tip 


Steel mills in the Chicago district during the 
week ended February 1 operated virtually at 
capacity and new business was reported pil- 


ing up at a rate of 50°; greater than capacity 


ZOW ER 


.. + More freight was moved outgf 
the Chicago terminal district 
December than in any previou 
December in history...Chicago fag. 
tories are paying out 15% more, 
wages than a year ago and in De 
cember had more workers on the 
payroll than at any year’s endig 
\ll this industnal 
activity is building up new buying 
power which you capitalize to best 
advantage when you build your 
Chicago sales drive around the 
Tribune—the one Chicago news 
paper which has the breadth and 
penetration of coverage requiredto 
develop your sales opportunitieste 
the full in every neighborhood and 
suburb of Chicago. 


eleven years... 


“Ts this a good investment?” 


This question in some form or another wat 
addressed more than 12,000 times last year 
to the Investors’ Guide department, if 
augurated by the Chicago Tribune in 194 
to make available to its readers reliable 
information about securities. In its 26 yea 
of operation the Investors’ Guide ha 
answered more than 457,000 inquiries from 
investment-minded readers. This large 
scale use of the facilities of this serviced 
partment reflects the confidence repost 
by readers in this newspaper—a fact 
which accounts for the greater productivity 
of the Tribune as an advertising medium 


* * * 


i x KUDOS * 


“St, Paul, Minn., Jan. 20.—I have 
a copy of your paper for Jan. 19 
and wish to state that your colored 
picture section is one of the finest 
| have ever seen. | am using it 
in my advanced journalism class to 
illustrate color plate engraving.” 


Letter to the editor of the 
Chicago Tribune from 
Olive Allen, Teacher, Central 
High School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Total net paid circulation noz Daily, of ~ 
1 ,000,000—Sunday, over 1.200.000 


